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THE STUDY OF MAN: AN APPRAISAL OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


By Ronatp M. Bernpt! 


T is becoming increasingly important for us to reconsider the scope of Anthropology 
in relation to that minimal definition set out by its founding fathers: ‘‘ Anthro- 
pology as the study of man.” This paper will consider, primarily, some of the wider 
implications of Social and Cultural Anthropology in relation to Sociology, and to the 
study of Western European-type societies. 


What do we understand by the phrase “ the study of man,’’ and how should it 
be interpreted to-day ? On the face of it, it seems impossibly wide, an all-embracing 
cliché, providing a sanction for Sol Tax’s sweeping claim that “ Anthropology is 
what anthropologists do” (1955: 319). This would imply that Anthropology is not 
so much a coherently organized discipline, concerned with the setting and main- 
tenance of professional standards, as a proliferation of varied interests pursued, almost 
independently, by persons who for one reason or another call themselves “ anthro- 
pologists.”” In this view, Anthropology is the sum total of all such interests, not the 
range associated with any one person or group. Thus if one were to ask whether the 
preoccupation of many British anthropologists, for a couple of decades, with structural 
and organizational studies of small scale societies represents Anthropology, the 
answer would probably be “ No,” this is Social Anthropology ; and the ghost of 
Radcliffe-Brown would nod approvingly. But the Master also advocated the 
importance of comparative studies (the “ comparative method” as he called it), 
although he preferred to speak of this as an ideal: and his preliminary attempt as 
far as the Australian Aborigines were concerned did little to stimulate research in 
this direction. But while his approach was generally narrow, he at least kept in 
mind the broader implications of Anthropology. And despite the strictures of Oscar 


1 Reader in Anthropology, University of Western Australia. This paper was read at the 
Sydney meeting of the Association of Social Anthropologists, May 1960. 
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Lewis (1955), the comparative aspect in Anthropology has survived, not as an archaic 
form, as Kingsley Davis (1959) suggests is the case with “ functionalism,” but as a 
fundamental tenet. 

British Anthropology was heavily preoccupied for a time with internal matters ; 
for instance, Malinowski’s reaction to “old style”’ Anthropology which was con- 
cerned mostly with seeking origins and with speculation ; the rivalry between himself 
and Radcliffe-Brown ; and various controversies, with the final consolidation of 
Social Anthropology, almost but not quite severing its association with the other 
sub-fields usually included under the heading of General Anthropology. Nevertheless, 
its horizons were expanding. This was paralleled by what was happening in the 
United States, where there have been fairly general attempts to hold together the 
various sub-fields. The similarity, for my purpose here, excluding the influence of 
Radcliffe-Brown himself at certain North American centres, is symbolized in 
Murdock’s cross-cultural files which gradually became institutionalized as the Human 
Relations Area Files. Both these emphases, articulated by Radcliffe-Brown on 
one hand and Murdock on the other (complementary in approach, despite their 
obvious differences), epitomize for me the basic orientation of Anthropology, at least 
as regards the goal or ideal they were trying to achieve. The broad and compre- 
hensive study of man as a social and cultural being, irrespective of territorial or racial 
boundaries, has been succinctly summarized by Kluckhohn (1950: 20): ‘“ Anthro- 
pology holds up a great mirror to man and lets him look at himself in his infinite 
variety”: a figure of speech which is apt provided it is not taken too far, provided 
we remember that we must be critical of such a reflection, and that the image is not 
just phantasmagoric but has substance and continuity. 


I 


Anthropology from its beginnings, then, has taken as its field of interest, if not 
study, the broad range of human behaviour. This view has been to some extent 
sustained ; but some interesting things happened to cloud this issue, and it was not 
until fairly recently that the original perspective returned to popularity. On one 
hand, both British Social Anthropology and North American Cultural Anthropology 
increasingly emphasized non-literate or, as they were generally called, “ primitive ” 
societies. On the other, “ sociologists ” (whose historical roots are not always readily 
distinguishable from those of anthropologists) concentrated on what they called 
“ civilized ”’ or “‘ advanced ” societies, which were mainly those of Western or Western 
European type. This division of labour, in terms of subject matter, was easily 
maintained as long as anthropologists concerned themselves primarily with 
“ traditional ” life, and in many cases with normative patterns or constructs. Its 
artificial nature became obvious as soon as they began to pay more than passing 
attention to social and cultural change brought about through alien influences which 
were for the most part European or of European origin; but even then the focus 
remained on situations of contact. The sociologists remained content to explore 
the limited area they had classified as their own, and for the most part withstood 
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pressures for a cross-cultural (or cross-social) perspective. The double meaning 
attaching to the term Sociology derives in part from this earlier division of labour. 
In one sense it refers to study of the social dimension, as contrasted with others (for 
example, cultural or physical) ; but many people, including social scientists, confine 
it to the study of Western or industrialized or urbanized societies. In more general 
terms one can always fall back on the familiar claim that Sociology is what sociologists 
do. But such a division of labour can mean a division in terms of theory as well ; 
and then it becomes more than just a matter of convenience or expediency. 


Occasionally, sociologists referred to the work of anthropologists in what they 
regarded as the more bizarre regions of the world: but such references were mostly 
designed to elaborate some theme concerned with early types, or to illustrate some 
stage in the development of their “ advanced ”’ societies. They were not entirely to 
blame here. Anthropologists, with a few exceptions, played directly into their hands 
by insisting that they studied “ primitives,” emphasizing the differences involved. 
And if such were really the case, it is difficult to see that their material could be used in 
any other way. Anthropological evidence was, therefore, regarded as largely 
irrelevant, in that it was derived mainly from so-called “ primitive ’”’ societies. 
Herbert Blumer, in California in 1955, went so far as to claim that there was only 
one kind of social and cultural system worth studying, what could virtually be labelled 
“‘ Made in the United States.” All others, he said, were giving way to this: it would 
not be long before highly industrialized, urbanized, technologically-oriented systems 
became world-wide. What point was there in studying these others, he asked. 
What relevance could they possibly have to our way of life ? 


The implication sometimes drawn is that not only the societies with which 
anthropologists have often identified themselves, but also Anthropology itself as a 
discipline, are largely irrelevant to modern living. The “ vanishing primitive ”’ is 
accompanied by the vanishing anthropologist, who may still have his uses to-day 
in the stages of transition, but is clearly dispensable. This attitude is more common 
than we might think. 


Hart, in Becker and Boskoff (1957: 548), in a paper nominally dealing with the 


“relations between Cultural Anthropology and Sociology but actually more concerned 


with taking anthropologists to task, leaves it to sociologists themselves to choose 
from Anthropology what is relevant to them. In a footnote the editors say that they 
“do regard anthropology as of sociological value,” but they admit that “ the lines 
of communication have not been working well.” A glance through current sociological 
text-books, such as Broom and Selznick (1955-1958) or Green (1952-1956), indicates 
what use some sociologists make of anthropological material. Such convergence 
as there is may be disguised or unacknowledged. Take Merton’s Social Theory and 
Social Structure (1949-1957), for instance. David Schneider, reviewing this (1958 : 
381-2), says: “ The line between sociological and anthropological theory is thin. 
Merton, though his ‘ reference group ’ is ‘ sociologists,’ which seems to relieve him 
of the burden of reading much anthropology (if this volume is enough to go on), 
sometimes behaves like an anthropologist. . .” Bierstedt (1948: 22), on the other 
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hand, claims that while in many areas of investigation the two sciences have become 
indistinguishable, to the extent that ‘‘ anthropologists have, in recent years, begun 
to invade the precincts of literate societies,’’ nevertheless ‘‘ anthropological methods 
in general are designed to answer questions whose sociological significance is limited 
when the subject of inquiry is a civilized society.” Not everyone would agree with 
him here. But even in England, where Sociology and Social Anthropology appear 
superficially to be quite close, they remain on the whole academically distinct. In 
North America, where, generally speaking, identification of interest is not so con- 
spicuous, because of the wider range of interest and the linkage of sub-fields included 
under the broad term Anthropology, the academic relationship is in many cases 
closer. Yet there is often resistance from both against mergence, or pressures toward 
cleavage or segmentation ; and this is not altogether because of assumed differences 
in regard to methodology and content. 


In practice, what is called “ Sociology” has had a virtual monopoly on the 
study of Western European-type societies, in both social and cultural terms, apart 
from such areas as are not already preempted by disciplines like History or Economics 
or Political Science. (I am not concerned here with the relations between Anthro- 
pology and Social Psychology, although this in itself is a significant and vital 
contemporary issue, with implications which are not sufficiently well recognized.) 
Anthropologists are not usually seen as a menace, provided they confine their attention 
to non-literate, small-scale, out-of-the-way societies. In fact, an anthropologist 
who is preoccupied with these, especially if he goes in for exotic topics, or collects 
spectacular objects, may be treated as a pet around the place, a quaint though not 
really necessary piece of equipment. Of course divergencies in approach can make 
for difficulties, as Bennett and Wolff (1955: 329-51) point out. But clashes based 
on similarity or convergence of interests or approach are likely perhaps to be more 
bitter, or more far-reaching. 

Although what is called “ Sociology” has its own difficulties of identification, 
some anthropologists as well as some sociologists seem to suggest that it is the main 
or parent discipline. Some social anthropologists are anxious to claim identification 
with Sociology, and to be accepted by sociologists on these terms. For instance, 
when the British Association at last arranged to have a special section for Sociology, 
members of the English branch of the Association of Social Anthropologists were 
moved to utter warm congratulations, as if this represented a triumph for themselves, 
even though to the best of my knowledge the word anthropology was not formally 
mentioned in this connection. 

This is one reason for the resentment of some North American anthropologists 
at the identification of Social Anthropology with Sociology—because it is a one-way 
identification ; for example, Murdock’s accusation that British social anthropologists 
were actually sociologists, and Firth’s readiness to agree that this was so. Maybe 
some of us are too eager to make this identification. In areas where Anthropology 
is associated with colonialism, or has other disadvantages (as in present-day Indonesia), 
there is probably some justification for it. The argument is that the label does not 
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matter; it is what we do that counts. The conceptual distinction between the 
cultural and social dimensions is relevant here. On the one hand there is the content, 
this matter of what we do, including the nature of our subject matter ; for example, 
whether or not we study Western European-type societies, and how we go about it. 
On the other hand there is the matter of social alignments and groups, and social 
relationships ; for instance, relationships with people who already call themselves 
sociologists, and are concerned with academic and cultural boundaries. One question 
is: if Social Anthropology were in fact equivalent to Sociology, does this mean we 
should be prepared to drop the label “‘ Social Anthropology ” and regard the label 
“ Sociology ” as having more prestige, or merit, in this connection? It does not 
work both ways. 


A case in point concerns a social anthropologist who was on the staff of a 
large Canadian university, in a joint department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
the acting head of which was a sociologist. He was expected to give lectures 
covering the whole continent of Africa; this, whether or not he emphasized 
the social perspective, was regarded as a legitimate field for an anthropologist. 
But his desire to give a series on French Canada led to a dispute of considerable 
bitterness. The acting head of the department was quite willing that he should 
give such a series (although there were differences of opinion about content 
and scope), but insisted that whatever dimension he emphasized this would be 
Sociology : he was not to include them as part of the Anthropology course. 
In fact it was suggested to him that he change his occupational affiliation ; in 
effect, “‘ Drop the label Anthropology, call yourself a sociologist, admit that 
what you want to do isn’t Anthropology, and then we'll accept your right to 
talk about French Canada.”” Of course there were’ other factors involved here : 
on the one hand personal rivalries, on the other the issue of French-Canadian 
versus British Canadian sympathies. The point is, however, that he refused 
to change his occupational label in accordance with this ultimatum. In his 
view, social anthropologists were just as much entitled to engage in research 
in Western European-type societies, and to incorporate their findings in university 


” 


courses labelled Social Anthropology, as professional “‘ sociologists ” were. 


II 


Despite such resistance, however, anthropologists have been working to an 
increasing extent in Western European-type or relatively complex social and cultural 
situations. Mandelbaum (1955) gives some indication of this. There is no real 
problem here, as I see it: Anthropology has always had this broad comprehensive 
view of the world’s societies and cultures, at least as an ideal, and the emphasis on 
the so-called “ primitive” regions of the world at the expense of others is easily 
explained historically. But there 7s a problem in regard to the fundamental cleavage 
that is drawn between the so-called “‘ primitive ” and the so-called “ civilized ”’ fields. 
in qualitative terms. Do these really represent two completely different worlds ? 
What is the relevance of one to the other? As long as Anthropology confined its 
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attention to simple, small-scale communities, it was obvious that its generalizations 
were limited in range ; and this was the case too with Sociology, as long as it remained 
interested only in complex industrialized societies. Does the reaffirmation of 
Anthropology’s interest in all human societies mean that its generalizations are likely 
to have a wider range of validity ? 


Anthropologists seem rather ambivalent about the whole situation, and this is 
revealed in various definitions of Anthropology designed to mark out our field of 
interest. Fortes, for instance, takes a very narrow view indeed, to go by his comments 
in the report on the “ Teaching of Social Anthropology ” (1958): “ Speaking per- 
sonally, Fortes added that for him Social Anthropology was the study of relatively 
homogeneous non-European societies, and that if a student left to study juvenile 
delinquency, or fishermen in Hull, he felt this represented a failure on his part.” 
Nadel (1956: 159-73) declared that both historically, and in view of the whole 
orientation of Social Anthropology, its primary object was to understand “ primitive ” 
peoples, the cultures they have developed and the social systems in which they live. 
He admitted that anthropologists were becoming increasingly interested in more 
complex industrial societies, but claimed that his definition was none the less valid, 
disregarding the fact that the non-literate world was never the exclusive domain of 
the anthropologist, and is certainly not so to-day. In his Foundations (1951) there 
is the same emphasis on “ primitive’ peoples ; but he states that when the anthro- 
pologist works in a “ literate’ or Western European-type situation he becomes a 
sociologist, and adds that ‘‘ the aims of the sociologist and anthropologist are the 
same, though the two disciplines differ in technique and method ” (1951: 8). 


The 1938 edition of Firth’s Human Types includes a chapter on ‘‘ Anthropology 
in Modern Life” in which “ culture contact ” and “ cultute change ”’ are mentioned, 
together with notes on Applied Anthropology and less than a page and a half on the 
“ Anthropology of civilization.”” “‘ Anthropology is: not merely the study of the 
past, or of primitive peoples outside the orbit of civilization. . .” In the 1956 
edition the volume has been enlarged, but the above quotation is still retained : 
“Culture contact. . .”” has become “ Social and Cultural Change,’’ the “ Anthro- 
pology of civilization ” is omitted ; but more references to Western European type 
and/or “ literate ’’ situations are scattered through the book, along with a list of 
“ Anthropological studies in Western and ‘ Folk’ societies.” In his Elements 
(1951: 1) Firth points out that : ‘‘ Faced by this loss or threatened loss of traditional 
subject-matter, social anthropologists have adapted themselves in various ways. . . 
Some pursue the vanishing primitive. Others look farther afield to the study of 
contemporary Western society”; “.. . the social anthropologist has never quite 
lost touch with modern Western society ” (1951: 4). In The Institutions of Primitive 
Society (1956: v-vi) Evans-Pritchard notes in his Introduction: “. . . the anthro- 
pologist studies for the most part primitive societies, . . . what he studies in them are 
subjects of general interest and problems which are found in all societies including 
our own.” In his Social Anthropology (1951: 8) he says that anthropologists ‘“ are 
broadening their studies to include peoples who cannot in any sense be described as 
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primitive”: that “theoretically at any rate Social Anthropology is the study of 
all human societies and not merely of primitive societies. . .” Nevertheless it can 
be regarded “as a branch of sociological studies, that branch which chiefly devotes 
itself to primitive societies.” 

There is no need to give further examples. Few anthropologists try to find an 
alternative for the convenient word “ primitive ’’; and there is always the “ folk ” 
classification, or the “‘ peasant,” for those societies or communities which fall some- 
where in between the “ primitive ” and the “ advanced,” “ civilized ’’ or “‘ modern.” 
But Anthropology’s concentration on the field designated by this term, and its 
continued use, equated so often with “subject ’’ or “ colonial” peoples, can have 
undesirable consequences. In some places it is associated with the study of people 
who are assumed to be under-developed or backward or “ inferior ’’ in one way or 
another. As the “ primitives’ themselves become sophisticated in the European 
sense, they are likely to resent its use for themselves if not for others. And this 
may mean that they reject the label “‘ Anthropology ”’ as well, as part of the same 
bundle. To be singled out for study by an anthropologist is in some quarters a mark 
of “ backwardness,’ almost as bad as being studied by an abnormal psychologist. 
In Indonesia, for instance, a more neutral label like Sociology is often preferred. 


Taking issue with such words does not necessarily mean that we want to argue 
about social evolution as such. On the other hand, to take contemporary “ native ” 
or non-literate societies as replicas of our own or any other peoples’ prehistoric past 
is to distort or misuse the concept of social evolution. It goes without saying that 
there are differences between various peoples and their social and cultural systems. 
There is no need to labour this point, nor to discuss terms which may be used to 
indicate such differences. But there is growing recognition of the need to be more 
precise in specifying our criteria if we want to engage in large-scale comparisons, and 
to be as objective as possible in examining cultures and societies which differ from 
those of Western Europe. The connotation of such a term as “ primitive,” appearing 
so frequently in much anthropological literature, underlines what has been in the past 
one of our shortcomings. It is symptomatic of our hesitation on the one hand to 
develop and refine comparative methods in Anthropology-Sociology, and on the 
other to build up theoretical generalizations from our empirical studies. In other 
words, by rejecting such terms we indicate that Social and Cultural Anthropology 
takes into account all human behaviour, comparing on the basis of our knowledge of 
all human societies, without making this kind of polarization a consistent or inevitable 
part of our programme. To repeat, then: we acknowledge that there are differences 
between various social and cultural systems, and between persons, or personalities, 
within these systems; but we emphasize their essential homogeneity, and the 
desirability of comparing one with another, in order to learn how people behave in a 
variety of situations, and to understand the principles governing the formation and 
maintenance of social systems. 


From this point of view, Western European-type societies represent only one 
broad category among many which we are interested in studying. But before 
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considering it briefly, I would like to emphasize Anthropology’s commitment to three 
major levels or dimensions of interest. The first two may be paraphrased in a number 
of ways, but together they represent the traditional orientation of Anthropology : 
the desire to learn (a) how a particular social and cultural system works, seeing it as 
a whole, or as a system, with its interrelated elements; and (+) how social and 
cultural systems function generally, involving a comparative approach, not just a 
listing of separate items—the building up of a general body of theory. Or, to say it 
in another way, the meaning of a particular institution or system of belief in one 
community ; and the general meaning of that institution or system of belief in 
relation to a range of such communities. The third dimension concerns the logical 
outcome of our exploration of the other two: the application of our knowledge to 
the solution of problems relating to everyday living. 


The question of whether or not anthropologists should carry out research in 
European-type societies is much less controversial to-day than it was a few years 
ago. But what does seem open to debate is, firstly, the relevance of “ traditional 
anthropological methodology and techniques ’”’ in such studies and, secondly, the 
problem of comparison, and how this may be carried out most effectively. 


In respect of the first, a number of points need to be considered. One is the 
matter of what is regarded as complexity : the fact that in literate societies, or those 
which have literacy as an ideal, proliferation in technical, economic and political 
terms is reflected in most aspects of social living. The major examples here are the 
rise of industrialization, technological elaboration, urbanization, the accumulation 
of documentary material, occupational specialization and differentiation of roles, 
and so on. Complexity as such should not be confused with verbosity (the fact 
that there is a lot of written material on a particular institution or topic is not in 
itself synonymous with complexity), nor with mere elaboration or reiteration. 
Obviously the question of ‘‘ what is complexity ? ”’ needs to be answered, or at least 
raised, in this context. Apart from the problem of machine technology, there is the 
size of the administrative and other social units, the elaboration of their internal 
forms, and the fact that huge numbers of specialists are needed merely to operate the 
system of routine administration. The point is not just that we find high population 
density, a concentration of people in a given region, or a hierarchical system of social 
statuses. Both of these can be found in many non-European, non-industrialized 
societies. It is to some extent a matter of scale, the size of the actual political units 
involved, or subordinated at least nominally to one central authority. Partly on 
account of the great size of such units in Western European-type society, there is a 
certain amount of regional and other variation within them. Apart from the actual 
size or population mass of the political unit, there is the matter of the widespread and 
intensive diffusion of cultural elements within and beyond it, linking it culturally 
with other units—so-called ‘“‘ mass culture,’ which has spread across the world in 


various forms so that we can no longer speak of the uniqueness of Western European 
society and culture. 
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In the 1955 volume of the American Anthropologist a whole issue is devoted to 
“The U.S.A. as Anthropologists See It’ (M. Lantis, special editor). One of the 
contributors, Kimball (1955: 1131), critically considers “‘ the relative adequacy of a 
method which has been developed through decades of study of rudimentary civiliza- 
tions in terms of its comparable applicability to advanced civilizations” (italics 
mine) ; he finds that, apart from minor problems which relate mainly to the use of 
particular techniques, these traditional methods (although they vary) are satisfactory. 


Anthropology is settling down now after its exploratory phase, and that involves 
a growing concern with methodology and techniques. This is a matter of building 
on what is there, while bringing in new techniques from other disciplines when these 
are relevant, and not just a matter of entirely rejecting the ‘“ traditional anthro- 
pological approach.”” Anthropologists are sometimes said to be relatively 
conservative, or concerned with maintaining the status guo. There would probably 
be some disagreement about this ; but it is interesting to see how often this expression 
“traditional anthropological approach,” or “traditional anthropological methods 
and techniques,” is used, by anthropologists themselves or by others. It is under- 
standable that sociologists like Bierstedt, with professional stakes here, should claim 
that anthropologists cannot study large-scale societies with traditional anthropological 
techniques. But, apart from the fact that beyond a certain point it is not clear 
what is involved in this expression, even Hortense Powdermaker in her Dream Factory 
(1951) did not really attempt this. Moreover one would take it for granted that such 
methods and techniques should be flexible enough to suit the situation or problem 
in hand ; and this in itself could be expected to involve changes through time, with 
refinement in the course of practical experience, andsoon. No other discipline makes 
such a fetish of “ traditional methods ”’ as Anthropology is often credited or reproached 
with doing, even though this is an exaggeration, and perhaps interdisciplinary 
relations have something to do with it. 

Social psychologists and empirical sociologists, especially in North America, 
are sometimes said to be less concerned with content than with methodology and 
techniques, including measurement. They have even been referred to, on this 
account, as “research technicians people interested in asking “ how,” rather 
than “ what ” or “ why.” This of course merely points to the lack of consensus about 
what such labels refer to. Generally speaking, however, disciplines are defined not 
so much by the techniques they use as by their foci of interest or orientation, and the 
problems with which they are concerned. 

In anthropological field research there has been a concentration on small-scale 
communities: villages or tribes or small towns, or institutions like hospitals (for 
example, Caudill’s Psychiatric Hospital as a Small Society, 1958). Hence Firth’s 
suggestion of “ micro-sociology ” as an alternative label. But even when they have 
become involved in larger units, as in Africa, the matter of face-to-face relations 
with the people they are studying is important to most anthropologists. Question- 
naires-at-a-distance are normally used only in a supplementary way, and so is officially 
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recorded census material. Anthropologists as a rule do not depend entirely on this 
kind of impersonal and predigested information, but use it in conjunction with first- 
hand research in a “ live” situation. 

The need for greater sophistication in the use of statistics is a point that is 
sometimes brought up in relation to Anthropology. But, as Kimball (1955: 1140) 
has pointed out, “‘ Although Anthropology should incorporate quantitative methods 
for some purposes, to let them dominate the direction of its theoretical development, 
as has been the case with some other disciplines, means imposing a straitjacket which 
is neither necessary nor desirable.” The over-reliance of, for example, social 
psychologists on both questionnaire and statistical techniques should serve as a 
warning. The statistical translation of triviality into equations of frightening 
proportion, prevalent in both formal sociological and social psychological research, 
needs to be guarded against. Lantis (1955: 1118) brings up another point : 


“. , . since Anthropology has developed in part from the biological sciences, 
it—more than psychology or probably history—puts greater responsibility 
on the observer, the scientist, and less on the subject himself for stating what he 
does or intends. There is considerable evidence that anthropologists distrust 
the verbalism in psychology and especially in social psychology, with its 
emphasis on the stated opinion rather than the action, and to some extent 
have rejected the verbalism in history and literature.” 


Generally, then, to take just this special issue of the American Anthropologist, 
anthropologists have not shown up too badly in dealing with Western European-type 
society. It is true that (Lantis, 1955: 1117) the “ shift of study from non-literate 
tribes to literate communities can. . . have disadvantages—perhaps, most obviously, 
a tendency to over-simplify, sometimes to the point of caricature.’ Probably 
because of this Arensberg (1955 : 1144-5) chose to work on the topic of communities, 
since this provided no marked shift in “ traditional anthropological ” orientation. 
At least it was still possible, under these conditions, to look at parts of a whole: 
although the danger here is to ignore the fact that such communities are only a part 
of a wider society. Then again, in any study of a given region, or society, or com- 
munity there is the usual problem of the relationship between the particular and the 
“ general ’—of generalizing from particular events, or particular “facts.” This 
is of course not a question confined to Western European society, but the problem of 
representativeness becomes more crucial there. Lantis (1955: 1117) says: ‘‘ The 
person who today jumps to reach the roof covering the whole American structure is 
likely to hang suspended.”’ Yet if he does not attempt that jump he may never get 
at the implications of the material which he has systematically gathered. Further, 
such a jump should be made with theoretical support. This is related to the question 
of the “ art of science ’’’ ; the question of how far intuition, or ‘‘ imagination,” enters 
into the initial selection or perception of problems, as contrasted with the procedures 
used in following them up. The problem of representativeness, however, is a basic 
issue anywhere we attempt anthropological research. In part it has to do with 
conformity-non-conformity on one hand, and emphasis on change-non-change on 
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the other. Regarding the first, variations in human behaviour and belief always 
represent a challenge in framing general statements ; as for the second, these are 
the difficulties which most people seem to encounter in dealing conceptually with 
change, except in either an impressionistic or a piecemeal way. 


The issue of comparison (whatever the method adopted: see O. Lewis, 1955: 
259-92) is basic to Anthropology, and the growing number of comparative studies 
(or studies attempting to be comparative) in recent years is encouraging. The point 
here, though, is that little comparative work has been done as between those societies 
which we label “ of Western European-type,” and non-European or non-literate 
societies and cultures. Comparative surveys of historically related societies, “‘ in 
which common history, language and culture serve as controls against which variables 
may be tested” (Lewis, 1955: 278), are much more common. In the American 
Anthropologist issue (1955) there was only one paper, by Landes, comparing American 
with other cultures in regard to the handling of a common social problem—biracialism. 
Arensberg (1954: 109-24; 1955: 1145-48) claims to have presented a comparative 
analytic scheme which could be used for all human communities. But Schneider 
and Homans (1955: 1194-1208), dealing with kinship, use no comparative material. 
Nor is Firth (R. Firth e al., 1956: 12, 13) seriously concerned with comparisons 
in his study of kinship in London, although the methods used are those conventionally 
associated with Anthropology. He asks: “ Are there significant differences between 
at least some sectors of Western society and some primitive societies?” and goes 
on to say that there are. Ignoring here his contrast between “ primitive” and 
“modern ”’ societies, the answer to his question is really no answer since it could be 
made satisfactorily in anthropological terms only (a) by comparing ethnographic 
material and (b) by testing out generalizations. Neither of these methods is used. 
One is left with the uncomfortable feeling that Western European-type kinship is 
different to all others and cannot be fruitfully compared. But is this really the case ? 
And if there are differences, how can we measure them and what do they mean ? 
Except that Firth’s approach rests on an empirical basis, it is not unlike Talcott 
Parsons’ (1954: 177-96) insightful account of American kinship, where no references 
are made to systems outside the United States. This is an area where British social 
anthropologists at least have made significant contributions: to what extent are 
these relevant to Western European-type studies ? On the other hand, community 
studies like Small Town in Mass Society (Vidich and Bensman, 1958) and Modern 
Homesteaders (Vogt, 1955) are relatively self-contained studies in the traditional 
anthropological manner : they do not pretend to say much more than what they have 
to say about the immediate situation they consider. This is in contrast to other 
anthropological studies, mainly concerning non-literate societies, which attempt to 
go beyond the data and to explore the implications in theoretical terms ; I am thinking 
here of The Judicial Process among the Barotse (Gluckman, 1955), Political Systems 
of Highland Burma (Leach, 1954), and the Nuba (Nadel, 1947), to cite three fairly 
recent works. At the more general level, however, Honigmann’s recent volume 
(1959) is useful in this context. 
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Much more attention should be paid to what anthropologists mean by com- 
parative method(s), or cross-cultural perspective. This approach, more than the 
shaky common denominator of concentration on the non literate world, has often been 
said to be the essence of Anthropology, something which marks Anthropology off 
from other disciplines. If this is really so, in spite of increasing competition, then the 
methods need to be clarified, “lucid examples given,. . . limitations defined.” 
“In a sense,” says Mandelbaum (1955: 221), “all measurement is comparison : 
no analysis can well avoid comparison. There is need of sharper, positive comparisons 
plotted on a graph of social theory.” 


IV 


What I have been saying so far is that a focus on so-called complex Western 
European-type societies does not necessarily involve a shift, as far as the anthropologist 
is concerned, in methodology, nor a revolution in techniques ; but it does bring to the 
fore the particular problems concerned with studying the “ whole,” and with coping 
more adequately with methods of comparison in relation to the body of accumulating 
theory. The question whether people labelled “ sociologists’ are making adequate 
use of what have been called anthropological data and theory is actually incidental, 
and when social anthropologists are identified with sociologists it becomes irrelevant. 
But the problem of sociologists not so identified, or vice versa, is another matter. 
Communication between the two disciplines, where they are considered to be distinct, 
is an important consideration. This is particularly the case where both are concerned 
with much the same subject matter. Much has been written about the distinctiveness 
of these two disciplines, and it is true that an anthropologist working in a Western 
European situation does not automatically qualify as a sociologist ; but it is true 
also that upon close examination of both disciplines the differences are not so marked 
as their similarities. Our main concern, however, is with Social Anthropology, a 
discipline which often prides itself on its concern not just with one kind of social 
situation but with human society as a whole. It therefore seems imperative that 
anthropologists working in Western European-type societies should take into account 
the work that has been done by people called sociologists, and that in their analysis 
of such societies much more attention should be paid to testing out generalizations 
on a comparative basis. One other point, among many others, should be mentioned 
here. Anthropologists working in their “own” society, whether or not it is of 
Western European-type, are faced with the added difficulty of having, before they 
start, a ‘‘ working knowledge ”’ of that society. In other words, they have a “ home- 
made model ”’ ; and this familiarity can be a handicap, as well as an asset. But, to 
state the obvious, having such a working knowledge of the main features in one’s own 
society is not the same as making a social anthropological study of it; and this is 
probably one of the most important features distinguishing work in ‘‘ our own society ” 
from that carried out in an unfamiliar situation. 


It was not so long ago that anthropologists could say that societies of Western 
European type represented only one segment of (to use Benedict’s phrase, 1946 : 171) 
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“‘the great arc of potential human purpose and motivations. . .” To-day there 
is still social and cultural diversity, but the influence of what can be called European- 
ization is felt in almost every corner of the earth. This is the spread of European 
cultural aspects in the shape of machine technology, industrialization, economic 
exploitation and soon. First it was couched to a large extent in terms of colonialism 
or trade ; now it is to a large extent a matter of economic and military aid, or political 
commitment, or both. And although it affects all societies, highly industrialized 
or not, literate and non-literate, its effect on the latter kind is perhaps more far- 
reaching. It follows, therefore, that this aspect of rapidly induced social and cultural 
change is of considerable significance anthropologically. We are or should be 
interested not only in particular societies as such, but also in the circumstances of 
their contact with other societies. And we study the same set of problems, on a 
broader scale, in the contact between larger and more equally matched social units, 
or their representatives. The study of Western European-type societies, and of the 
processes of Europeanization as a by-product, is part and parcel of almost any 
anthropological field research we do to-day. We cannot understand contemporary 
indigenous or traditionally-oriented peoples without taking into account external 
pressures on them. And this is not just a matter of identifying these as, say, 
European, and examining their effects on the indigenous system: we need also to 
know more about the situation from which these pressures are immediately derived. 
The first cannot be understood satisfactorily without systematic consideration of 
the second. 


In Aboriginal Australia, for example, we may want to study a particular camp 
attached to a mission station, which in turn is associated with nearby cattle stations 
and perhaps a small settlement or township. Usually we are interested in the ways in 
which these impinge on the Aboriginal society and culture. We study the organiza- 
tion and structure of this “ unit,” which may be very different to what it was 
traditionally, while its culture may be as much non-Aboriginal as it is “‘ Aboriginal.’’ 
We might speak roughly in terms of a traditionally-oriented group, as contrasted with 
one that is European-oriented ; that is, one whose members are relatively little 
affected by alien impact, as contrasted with one whose members are well on the way 
to becoming, socially and culturally, like the European-Australians around them. 
But whatever criteria we use for differentiating them, what is not always acknowledged 
is that all these Aborigines are really within the European-Australian perspective. 
They interact with and live among other Australians ; structurally they are part of 
that wider social situation, even though they themselves may represent a sub-system, 
or series of sub-systems, within it. Any anthropological survey of these Aborigines 
should therefore take into account the total social picture in which they find them- 
selves, which means the mission, the cattle stations and so on. It means that, apart 
from the matter of observation, Aborigines and Europeans should be treated equally 
asinformants. This is necessary if we are to maintain one of our basic anthropological 
assumptions, the ideal of studying ‘‘ whole ” situations, of understanding how the 
“whole ’’ works rather than only a part which is not set in some sort of context. 
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Once intensive contact gets under way, what is or was Aboriginal becomes just part 
of the Aboriginal perspective. And this same situation, in differing settings, is 
apparent everywhere we turn. 

The administrative and political machinery which has been established in our 
kind of society to cope with so-called dependent peoples, like the Australian Aborigines 
and the New Guinea people, needs detailed and systematic anthropological study. 
Take, for instance, the separate State departments of Native Welfare, the Ministry 
for Territories, the Australian School of Pacific Administration, and Mission organiza- 
tions (or comparable institutions in other parts of the world). We do not know as 
much as we should about the structure and organization of such bodies ; the drafting 
of, and decision-making associated with, the rules and regulations relevant to 
“native’’ people, and how these are influenced by changing personal opinion ; 
political pressures; the selection and training of patrol officers, missionaries and 
administrative staff, and soon. These aspects are vital in understanding changes in 
any local situation influenced by such action. People influence or “ manage” or 
manipulate others in the ordinary course of everyday living. This is part of the 
process of social interaction, and not a matter for discussion here. What does concern 
us is conscious “‘ management ” and manipulation in the administrative and political 
fields, relating directly both to ourselves and to non-literate peoples. Usually this 
is carried out by persons who have had no training in social anthropology or sociology, 
or for that matter in other social sciences. There was some excuse for anthropologists 
to be wary of applying their anthropological knowledge when they dealt primarily 
with non-literate peoples. This no longer holds to-day, particularly when so much of 
our work is carried out in a Western European-type of situation, and when European- 
ization is so obviously affecting all societies. It is time we realized our responsibility. 
Whether we apply our findings ourselves or delegate this to others is beside the point : 
the major consideration is to recognize the practical significance of Anthropology. 
The building up of anthropological or sociological theory should not represent merely 
an academic exercise. It should be, even if it is not always to-day, capable of an 
essentially practical application to everyday problems of man as a social and cultural 
being. 

RONALD M. BERNDT. 
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ON ABORIGINAL RELIGION 
III. SYMBOLISM IN THE HIGHER RITES 
By W. E. H. STANNER 


1. LEVELS oF AWARENESS 


HE aborigines put no important restraints on what a European may see or do 

when they allow him to attend the celebration of their religious rites. Perhaps 
they may ask him to keep his knowledge of the more secret matters from the 
unauthorized, especially from the women and children, but beyond that there are no 
impediments. Nevertheless, he is likely to feel for a long time unable to pass beyond 
the anterooms of meaning, because the rites are made up of an infinitude of symbolisms, 
most of them obscure, for which the aborigines make no attempt to account and, if 
asked to, usually cannot. The usages are time-honoured and evidently well-loved, 
but their significance arouses no curiosity among the celebrants. 

In the circumstances the “ cake of custom ” of which much was once heard in 
anthropology might seem to be a reality. But the facts would be misrepresented 
by any suggestion of mindless automatism, or blind or instinctual following out of a 
deadened tradition. Nor is there any need to postulate a collective unconscious. 
One is dealing with a dutiful submission to authority on solemn occasions, and with a 
rapt absorption in things that have emotional appeal and give esthetic pleasure. 

The young men who are being inducted into the rites are not warned against 
asking questions. There is no suggestion that they will be put under penalty if 
they do. A questioning or critical approach would be out of character with the 
occasion. Those whom I have examined on the matter simply say: ‘‘ We looked, 
we stayed quiet, we did not ask.’’ But there is more to it than that. The older men 
use many artifices to induce respect and fear. At various junctures the young men 
are admonished to comport themselves modestly and deferentially, and commanded 
to look carefully at what happens so that, when they too are men of authority and 
understanding, they will know what to do, and to require their sons to do, to “ follow- 
up”. A guardian is always close at hand to see that they conform to instructions. 
The form and matter of the rites are thus taught, and doubtless are remembered, in 
a somewhat rote fashion. The unquestioning attitude in this way is passed between 
overlapping generations. 

What happens on such high occasions is also apprehended in a deeper fashion, 
and the interior life is shaped in a positive way. All the things seen and done have 
the authority of ancient, sacred ways (maye mundak, lit. “ hand-fashion,’’ ‘‘ olden 
time”’). They are also true things (murin daitpir, lit. ‘ words,” “lips’’). More, 
they are good things of the utmost gravity (nandji bata bata, nandji yala yala, lit. 
“ things,” “‘ excellent,” “ very heavy ” or “ very big ’’). These phrases are commonly 
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used, and every circumstance of context—beauty, drama, excitement, mystery— 
reinforces them. As well, both young and old, neophytes and instructors, have a 
lively dread of sanctions of irreverence. It would scarcely be possible to weigh 
the contributions made by these influences to the attitude of uninquiring acceptance 
exemplified by the old and emulated by the young. But clearly we are not dealing 
with a lifeless adhesion to a deadened routine. 


It is not particularly difficult to bring the aborigines to see that many elements 
of the rites lack explanation. Their response varies from a naive and somewhat 
startled surprise to a thoughtful reflection. A means of making them attend to the 
matter is to build on an example which they themselves see as symbolical. For 
example, the fact that the bullroarer, in their own words, “ takes the place of” 
The Old Woman, or, as we might say, “‘ stands for” her and “ points beyond itself ” 
to her. One may then ask if this is the case with other elements. The inquiry does 
not lead very far but it helps to adduce some significant details. One comes to two 
main conclusions. There is a conscious awareness that many elements of the rites 
designate things of nature. As a case in point, the rhythmic cries that punctuate 
dances, chants and songs are meant to simulate the calls of birds, the sounds of surf, 
tides and streams, and the winds. The fact is not at all obvious at first, for the cries 
do not necessarily refer to anything being celebrated in the rites, or stressed in the 
accompanying mythology. One is left with the impression that the ritual fashions 
are compound of old and new elements. The second conclusion is unavoidable : 
there are several levels of awareness of ritual symbolism. A few usages are recognized 
clearly as being symbolical ; a few more, on the whole of minor importance, are 
demonstrable as such ; but the vast majority are practised without clear recognition 
of their symbolical character. Direct questioning of the aborigines does little to 
clarify the matter, and if understanding is to pass this threshold then it must be by 
other means. 

Many anthropologists, confronted by this situation, might feel that they must 
transpose the study to phenomena of the aboriginal unconscious. But the symbolisms 
are constituents of collective acts of mutuality, with a logical structure, a detectable 
range of meanings, and an esthetic appeal as well as a premial place in the social 
development of individuals. These relations may appropriately be studied by the 
methods of anthropology. The fact that they are perpetuated apparently without 
the kinds of conscious awareness or rational consideration that might represent 
them to the aborigines as things requiring explanation is not in itself a sufficient 
reason for thinking them beyond the province of anthropological study. 


In this article I propose to examine some of them as conventional signs with 
practical, logical and expressive functions in the symbolical systems of ritual. 


2. THE GEOMETRIC IDIOM OF CEREMONY 
The religious rites involve anything from scores to hundreds of men at a place 
and time. They are all complex sequences of ritual forms in unguided coordination. 


There is no master of ceremony as such, only a concerting of familiar tasks. One is 
B 
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better able to understand what happens by beginning with the morphic aspect, the 
visual shape of what may be seen. 

The celebrants of Murinbata rites arrange themselves in spatial patterns. These 
have a geometric idiom—arcs, circles or ovals, points and straight and curved lines. 
Each rite exhibits a somewhat different combination of the same elements. The 
compositions give an austere beauty to the inactive phases and an excited vitalism 
to the active phases. In both they are impressive essays in dynamic symmetry and 
asymmetry. 

A knowledge of the patterns is part of the experience of every man ; not, as far 
as I could determine, as the result of special instruction, but because everyone who 
passes through the rites becomes familiar with them. Certainly, at the celebrations, 
everyone appears to fall with an easy confidence into place, stance and posture, and 
to follow out the sequences of what has to be done to a set formulary. 


The formulary is well understood. There is no difficulty in obtaining from 
informants, by the use of tokens or counters, clear rehearsals or reconstructions. 
The method of study is rewarding in that it reveals aspects of the rites that are all 
too easy to miss in direct observation. Some aborigines, without being solicited, will 
produce graphic sketches of the positions and movements to which the celebrants 
must conform. The sketches may resemble the patterns incised on bullroarers, 
a fact deeply significant in itself. 

The spatial plans of the rites should not be allowed to pass as commonplaces of 
a just-so kind. Each of the shapes has to serve as an arrangement of persons forming 
a conceptual class, each person and class having parts to play that require a sequence 
of sentiments, purposes and meanings to be expressed by action or inaction. The 
combination of shapes has to accord with the logic, the economy, and the esthetic 
canons of the ceremony. There is in each combination an undoubted structure— 
in the terms used in earlier articles, a structure of operations—with a kind of praxis 
by which the symbolisms indicate, represent and communicate the connected 
meanings which they express in a sequence, as do the ordered words of a sentence. 


My use of the word “shape” may invite remark. I could not discover any 
linguistic concepts of the patterns or combinations used in different rites, but there 
are terms for each of the geometric elements that make them up. However, the 
word yinipun is often used of the total patterns, and it can here conveniently be 
given the meaning of “shape.” To use it comes very close to the aboriginal 
convention. 

In an earlier article (“ II. Sacramentalism, Rite and Myth ’’) I put forward the 
hypothesis that familiar things of the social order provide shapes or yinipun by which 
religious mystery can be formulated in an understandable way. The same intellectual 
process seems to be revealed in the spatial configurations of ceremony : familiar things 


of the physical environment provide shapes or yinipun for the arrangement of ritual 
conduct. 


1See Oceania, Vol. XXX, No. 4, p. 270, for other meanings. 
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I have no direct testimony by the aborigines to cite as evidence that they 
wittingly imitate environmental things in their ritual use of geometric shapes, but the 
indirect evidence of intellectual and esthetic influence is not unimpressive. (a) They 
are acute observers of their natural scene and little in it escapes notice, particularly 
the presence of shapely visual form or pattern. Anything that is symmetrically 
patterned attracts notice, and the same is true of marked asymmetry. (b) The word 
ditmu is applied to a wide range of phenomena: to (i) bodily decorations in dances 
and mimes, (ii) ancient cave-paintings, and (iii) the spiral, concentric and radial 
whorls of shells, the segmentation of honeycomb, the divisions of spider-webs, the 
crystals of rock-minerals, the colour-markings of birds, the skin-patterns of reptiles. 
(c) The usages of the word divmu make clear that it denotes visual form or pattern, 
and that it implies (i) the consequences of intent or purpose and (ii) the handiwork 
of beings, or the outcome of events, significant for man. The conception of non- 
intentional form or pattern seems foreign to the mentality. (d) The elements of 
ditmu are geometric shapes and it is to the totality of outward form or appearance 
resulting from a complex of such elements that the word yinipun is applied. 


Things that to Europeans are “ natural” forms are to the aborigines signs that 
something happened long ago, something mysterious, and heavily consequential for 
the human life that is continuous with the form-making events of The Dream Time. 
The past is the authority and the organon of the ontology. The “ penetrating, 
possession-taking faculty ’”’ of aboriginal imagination sees in each shapely excellence 
of form a consequence which the mythology and totemism then make into a Gestalt. 
My hypothesis is that the geometric forms enter the general system of symbolism as 
conventional signs. Their significance, which is always one of a completed and final 
action, is a kind of command for an exemplifying action by living men as the 
appropriate response. The exemplifying is consonant, on the plane of gesture, with 
the “‘ following up ” of The Dreaming on the plane of conscious intent. In our sense 
“ natural ” signs that become conventional signs, the given forms are in the aboriginal 
world a sort of authority gathered up into general symbolism for logical and expressive 
elaboration. As signs, they designate and indicate mysterious first things of the 
long ago, the mythical past ; as symbols—that is, when elaborated by language, 
gesture and music within a system of conduct which is also a system of concept- 
ualism—they express and communicate first things as last, permanent and continuous 
things. 

An anthropologist encounters them as time-honoured elements of systems which 
are already formed even though, as I have suggested earlier, appearing at the same 
time to be developmental. In the circumstances, no hypothesis could be brought to 
“proof” ; one can but raise probabilities. The logic of present conduct utilizing the 
geometric forms, and their rich expressive elaboration, are both evident in the 
actualities of rites, of which Punj is the outstanding example. 

The principals at Punj cluster for the opening phase in a compact circle. Everyone 
faces towards the centre. The formation is one in which physical association is 
intimate. The men sit flank to flank, with knees often crossing, and with arms often 
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flung around the shoulders of neighbours. The kinship and other social categories 
intermingle without any evident discrimination, except that clansmen often sit 
close together and, likewise, pairs of men who later are to act boisterously towards 
each other under the licence of Tjirmumuk. While at song, the celebrants vie rather 
than compete. Some follow the melodic outline while others, without prearrangement, 
introduce a simple harmony. The men’s faces take on a glow of animation and tender 
intent. At the last exclamatory cry—Karwadi, yoi !—everyone shouts as with one 
voice. An observer feels that he is in the presence of true congregation, a full sociality 
at a peak of intimacy, altruism and unison. 


The onset of Tjirmumuk brings a sudden scission. The close circle explodes. 
The harmony of association disrupts. The men scatter into a new spatial pattern. 
The solemnity is replaced by ribaldry, the altruism by outward hostility, the solidarity 
by opposition, and the unison of common purpose by a jostle of similar purposes. 
But the spatial form is, in a sense, continuous with the old. The celebrants are still 
a kind of unity. They now act under another principle, from other sentiments, 
and with a different object. But the changes have the nature of transpositions. 
An observer has the sense of a negative affirmation of what was affirmed positively 
in the first phase. It is as though the statement “ everything that is Karwadi is 
sacred ” now had the form “ nothing that is not Karwadi is sacred.” 


The circle as a spatial form is suited by nature to the first phases of the rite. 
It permits an intimacy of face-to-face relations that no other formation can. It is 


as well appropriate to the logical datum of the rite: that there should be a unison of 
men in sentiment and object. 


The physical gestures of touching, fondling and embracing between the celebrants 
express the sentiments after a sign-fashion that is universal to men everywhere. The 
aboriginal conventions differ only in the classes of persons to whom the signs are 
made, and in their symbolical conceptualization. 


The conversational exchanges that go on during the intervals between songs 
exemplify the unison in the symbolism of language. They exhibit the qualities 
of good humour and tenderness that conventionally characterize relations between 
intimates, especially between brothers and between fathers and sons. 


The meaning of the songs may be—and usually is—unknown since they, with 
the dances, come from tribes across the southern boundary of the Murinbata. But 
the manner of their singing—as with one voice, a harmony being added—reiterates 
what may be seen on the spatial and gestural planes of symbolism. 


Thus, the circle reduces to a minimum the social as well as the physical separation 
between those who make it up: for a time it makes inappropriate, indeed obliterates, 
all other social categories ; it concentrates a unified totality around a centre. In 
these ways it makes possible a unison towards a dominating object. Four systems of 
symbolism—those of spatial configuration, gesture, language and music—are in 
congruence in this, the phase of congregation. On the facts, the form has a high 
practical, logical and expressive efficacy. 
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It was noted earlier that the credal formulation of Punj does not deal very 
explicitly with this phase, or with the second—Tjirmumuk—beyond the bare (and, 
as we shall see, partial) interpretation that the latter is ‘“‘ good fun.” If the aborigines 
consciously appreciate any aspect of the geometric idiom, then it is probably the 
esthetic aspect, for its appeal to them from that point of view has some suggestive 
illustrations. The circular motif has a high incidence in the graphic art. A study of 
the visual sign-system used in that context shows the circle with a range of meanings. 
It may be intended to show a camp, a waterhole, a secret centre (such as Punj), 
a sacred totemic site, a yam, a woman’s breast or womb, or the moon. The range 
defines a category, and the ultimate denotation of the sign is presumably the ground 
or principle of the category. But its nature or definition cannot be elicited by direct 
inquiry. One can only try to deduce it by observing and comparing the sequences 
through which the form passes in a sufficient set of contexts, each set occurring within 
a separable and identifiable process which is an entity in space and time. One such 
set of sequences may be seen in Punj. 


The rupture of the circle by Tjirmumuk evidently is not—cannot be, if we accept 
what the celebrants say—intended as a denial of Punj in the respects in which that 
ceremony deals with things that are ancient, sacred, true, and of the highest good and 
gravity. For the aboriginal testimony is that Tjirmumuk “ belongs to Karwadi.” 
There is no discontinuity of place or persons. It is a matter of one phase of an entity 
turning into another, within the bounds of a continuous process. The same men 
who a moment ago were at one are now, in the same place, at odds. But in every 
other respect it is as though things had been turned upside down. To the reversals 
already noted we may add that where before there was song, there is now a babble 
of noise, sometimes simulating the noise of animals. In addition to being ‘‘ good 
fun,” the actions in Tjiymumuk are said by some aborigines to be “ like the wild dogs.” 
One unusually thoughtful man, trying to meet my repeated requests for an analogy— 
as I asked him, something that the custom “ took the place of ’’—pointed to a covey 
of birds we could see and hear squabbling over a scarce food, and said: ‘ Like that.” 


When the scission occurs, one may note that it is the social categories which, 
ignored in the first phase, are now stressed ; negatively stressed, for it is the conflict, 
not the unity, among them that is expressed. The licence of Tjirmumuk is shown 
essentially between three pairs of classes of men : between (i) the symmetrical classes 
of classificatory (‘‘ distant ”) wives’ brothers (naygun), and the asymmetrical classes 
of (ii) classificatory mothers’ brothers and sisters’ sons (kaka-muluk), and (ili) classi- 
ficatory fathers and sons (yaguluk-wakal).* 


2 In the Murinbata system of kinship, affinity and marriage the class of wives’ fathers (kapi) 
is a subclass of the class of mothers’ brothers (kaka), such that any kaka who is not a uterine 
brother of a man’s own mother may become api. Since there is frequently an exchange of 
sisters in marriage, the wife of kapi is distinguished from the class of fathers’ sisters (pipi) by the 
(untranslatable) suffix mginary. A man’s own father’s sister’s cannot be pipi nginar in any circum- 
stances. A brother of pipi nginar is distinguished from the class of fathers (yi/e) by being termed 
ngaguluk. This term was adopted from the Djamindjung and, being affected by Murinbata 
phonetics, is sometimes pronounced ngawuluk. 
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Evidently we see again the process of familiar things of social life being drawn 
on to give shape to less expressible entities and relationships in another realm. 

Tension and potential conflict are constitutively part of every aboriginal social 
relation, even within the patrilineal clan. In that mystical and perennial corporation, 
expediency as well as religious and moral sanctions are ranged strongly against 
division. But common—or at least not uncommon—experience is that siblings of 
the same womb do fight ; that children defy and even strike their fathers ; and that 
fathers reject their children. The fact that conflict is constitutively part of living is 
in logical accord with the fact that the principles of living are conjugate.* No single 
principle, or combination of principles, of social organization or conduct extends 
over all the desired objects of living, even for clan-members who, at least in dogma, 
are a combination, not a competitive association. That is, if they possess, they own 
or, share, under a tradition that clearly specifies rights in rem, in personam and 
im animum so that, again at least in dogma, no conflict should arise. But large fields 
for the expression of vitality, egotism and selfishness are still left open. These, 
together with the conjugacy of principles, make clan-unison in part an ideal and in 
part a fiction. Beyond the clan they issue in an endless clash of interests. The 
three pairs of classes of actual or potential affines are those between which hostility 
is overlaid, or could be overlaid, by transacted or transactable interests in women. 

The first phase of Punj uses a geometric imagery to express the relations of men 
in combination, at congregation, in unison, and—by the symbolism of many external 
signs—at one. The second phase destroys the geometric imagery to express the 
relations of men in association as distinct from combination ; men at competition, 
divided, and—again by the symbolism of counterpart signs—at odds. In the first 
phase there is something like an element of bravura, a going beyond the mean of 
social life, which in mundane reality can have such unison only in aspiration. In 
the second phase, there is something like an element of caricature, a diminution of 
the mean, which is never one of animal anarchy. 

As the rite proceeds the spatial forms have a somewhat different fashion. A 
linear motif is now added to them. The youths, being secluded at a concealed point 
some distance away, are brought in file to IJudanu. Here they find their seniors 
crouched within the circular excavation, whether it be “ nest ” or “ wallow,” at the 
mime of the blow-fly. The excavation accentuates the crowding together of the 
celebrants and, visually at least, intensifies the form very much as in the graphic art 
a set of concentric circles is used to intensify the significance or meaning of its referent. 
If the celebration is a large one, with many present, the singers form an arcuate 
line to one side of the circle. The usual position of the youths is between the arc 
and the circle.4 At the dances and mimes which follow, the arc and the circle are 
retained, but the decorated men adopt one of two fundamental linear patterns. 
They emerge from hiding and, as a body, approach the circle either (i) in a sinuously- 


®See ‘On Aboriginal Religion’ II. Oceania, Vol. XXX, No. 4, pp. 245-278; especially 
. 266 ff. 
i 4 My earlier statement that they ‘‘ are taken into the centre of the circle, told to kneel, and 
to imitate the action of the others’ is in error. They are taken to the centre of the arc, told to 
sit, and to “ follow up,” i.e. on future occasions, the actions of the mime. 
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curving line, or (ii) as a body less two men, who suddenly appear from concealment 
at another point, joining the main body by a zig-zag path, pausing in their mime at 
each change of direction, to make the characteristic quiver of body and shoulders 
which the Murinbata say is a simulation of birds ruffling their feathers.5 Both styles 
issue in a dance before the assémbled men enter the excavation. 

The form of Tjirmumuk having been described sufficiently, we may look briefly 
at two other occasions when the circular-linear patterns are exhibited. 

At night, when everyone in the camp (which has a circular form) is asleep, or 
is pretending to be, the young men are led to it in file, to sleep there unspoken to and 
unseen. The stealthy entry is the opposite of the sign-convention of Tjirmumuk 
at its camp-phase: the vociferous leap over the heads of everyone. The first tacitly 
restores a unity, the second dramatically typifies the tensions that are re-entering it. 

When the time comes for the initiated youths to be presented to their mothers, 
the camp assumes the form known as mununuk which, as I have said, connotes 
“ waiting, with gifts prepared.” The close kin of the youths sit in an arc of a circle 
so that the concave side faces towards the two lines of men, one for each moiety, 
who stand with legs opened to make passages for the youths as they crawl towards 
and then away from their mothers. 

I have found no way of fixing specific social meanings on the spatial forms. 
They recur so frequently, however, in the aboriginal spatial and graphic symbolism 
that they seem a kind of “ furniture of the mind ”’® (Fig. 4). 

I lean to the view that the circle is a naturally-based conventional sign with 


probably the ultimate meanings of unity or continuity, the line the same type of sign 
with, probably, the ultimate meanings of action or change, and that the spatial, 
gestural, esthetic, linguistic and religious symbolisms raise on them other meanings 
appropriate to each system. 


3. THE PROBLEM OF TJIRMUMUK 

The upside-downness of Tjirmumuk may incline many to deny it any intrinsic 
connection with the sacral aspects of Punj, and to suppose that in Durkheim’s terms 
it must be regarded as a profane activity.’ 

The custom is practised in two places, within the secrecy of Dudanu, and at the 
open camp to which the celebrants return. At the first place it goes on, not pro 
fanum, but actually on the sacred ground of Punj. In the terms of Durkheim’s 
dual categories there is no “ break of continuity ”’ (p. 39). The custom is preceded 
and followed by sacral actions, so that the continuity is immediate. Nothing overt, 


5I could discover no evidence that the Murinbata, like the Warramunga of north-central 
Australia, think of this gesture as setting free spirit-children or any kind of life-principle. Other- 
wise, they give only technical and esthetic explanations of the custom. The Murinbata ideology 
associates ngarit-ngarit or spirit-children only with green leaves. The dancers tie to their shoulders, 
and carry in both hands, bundles of leaves which have been scorched crisp so that the quivering 
of the shoulders will give out a pleasing sound. 

*I adopt the phrase from W. H. R. Rivers, “‘ The Symbolism of Rebirth,”’ Folk Lore, Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 1. Rivers was discussing the problem of universal symbolism, a matter that does 
not enter into my examination. 

7 All references are to the 1915 edition of The Elementary Forms of The Religious Life. 
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FIGURE 4. 
Sequence of Spatial Forms. 


Notes 

Figure 4 is in part a schematic and in part an actual representation of the sequence of spatial 
formsin Punj. (1) The initial situation: the undivided camp. (2) The diminution of the camp: 
mature men withdraw and the youths are segregated. (3) The song-circle assembles at Nudanu. 
(4) The scission by Tjirmumuk. (5) The song-circle reaggregates. (6) The ritual preparations 
are made in secret while the youths are segregated at Mambana. (7) The youths return to witness 
the rites. (8) The mature men at Tjiymumuk irrupt into the diminished circle, while the youths 
are isolated. (9) The youths enter the camp secretly. (10) The post-initiation camp with the 
youths, now men of understanding, in a new locus and status. 

The “ circles ” are schematic in (2), (6) and (in respect of the youths) in (8), but are observable 
realities in the other cases. 
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or readily accessible to direct inquiry, suggests any “ sort of logical chasm ”’ (p. 40) 
to break the continuity, or any “ absolute heterogeneity ” (p. 38) between the suc- 
cessive activities such that the one set “‘ radically excludes ” (p. 38) the other. When 
there is such a close and visible succession one cannot say with intellectual comfort 
that the activities ‘‘ belong to two worlds between which there is nothing in common ”’ 
(p. 39), or that they “‘ cannot even approach each other and keep their own nature 
at the same time” (p. 40). The more closely the category of ‘“‘ the profane” is 
studied the less suitable it appears.® 


Before considering the category of ‘‘ the sacred ’’ we may rule out certain other 
possibilities suggested by Durkheim’s study. To all appearances, Tyjirmumuk is 
not a magical rite “‘ performing the contrary of the religious ceremony” (p. 43). 
Some elements of Pumnj are magical, but none in the custom of licence. Nor does 
it suggest itself as “a mechanical consequence of the state of super-excitation ” 
(p. 38) following as “a swift revulsion” (p. 40). On the contrary, there is much 
evidence of.consciously symbolic intent and of consciously patterned conduct. A 
merely biopsychological explanation could not satisfy. And it does not appear the 
more intelligible if treated as an instance of “ritual promiscuity’ (p. 216). The 
notion of a set formulary, i.e. a ritual, of promiscuity actually doubles the explanatory 
problem. The three possibilities are to be rejected. 


Durkheim’s notion (after Robertson Smith) of ‘‘ the sacred’ as ambiguous and 
bipolar was based on a postulate that the religious life “ gravitate(s) about two 
contrary poles between which there is the same opposition as between the pure and 
the impure, the saint and the sacrilegious, the divine and the diabolic.”” In short, 
that there are propitiously sacred and unpropitiously sacred things and, between 
them, an incompatibility ‘‘as all-exclusive as that between the sacred and the 
profane.” We have already noted the elements of duality in Punj, and might well 
use Durkheim’s terms, ambiguity and bipolarity. But a cardinal fact should here be 
underlined : 7Tjirmumuk is as great a contrast with the ordinary life of everyday as it 
is with the imaginative life of Punj in its other manifestations. The contrasts are 
three-sided, not two-sided. Durkheim’s dual categories do not between them 
“embrace all that exists.” The Tjirmumuk and the Karwadi aspects of Punj both 
imply, refer to, and use a symbolic imagery drawn from a third realm, one that is 
neither sacred nor profane but merely mundane. 


The celebrants return to the mundane world when they practise Tjirmumuk 
at the open camp, leaping over the heads of those who are waiting. The very men 
who, under the terms of the custom, exploded the close circle of Punj, now irrupt 


®§In an as yet unpublished article, I have questioned both the logical adequacy and the 
empirical warrant of the dual categories. Durkheim gave various meanings to “ the profane ” : 
among them, minor sacredness, non-sacredness, dangerous non-sacredness, anti-sacredness, and 
simple commonness. His system requires, among other additions, the recognition of a third 
category, that of the common or mundane. His analysis appears to rest implicitly on such a 
category. Consider, for example, his many references to “ ordinary things,” ‘‘things of common 
use,”’ ‘‘ the ordinary plane of life,” etc., etc. But he gave the category no formal place in the 
“ bipartite division of the whole universe, known and unknown, into two classes which embrace 
all that exists, but which radically exclude each other.” 
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into the close circle of the camp. The geometric idiom is thus inverted. In both 
places they act in ways that seem as far removed as possible from the mundane 
conventions. The very condition of either demonstration is that there should be, 
on the one hand, a mean of common life and, on the other, a high order of aspiration 
and imagination, against which to make the demonstrations. The custom does not 
profane—by desecrating, violating, degrading, vulgarizing, or secularizing—either 
the mean or the higher order. At Dudanu it breaks up a solidary circle by using a 
symbolism of animal life to express the hostility underlying mundane relationships. 
At the open camp it uses the same symbolism, but with inverted geometric forms, to 
bring the hostility within the circle. 

One can scarcely resist the conclusion that there is some kind of praxis and a 
development of correlated meanings underlying the arrangement of the signs. They 
are not unconscious ; but one must not therefore be understood to say that they are 
conscious. That dichotomy is not necessarily relevant to the processes of symbolism. 


4. SYMBOLIZING : PROCESSES AND TYPES 

The materials under study are by nature intricate, and the anthropological 
analysis of symbolism is still in its very early stages. There is advantage in using as 
simple a conception of symbolism as possible. In what follows I prefer to speak, as 
far as practicable, of “ symbolizing’ rather than of symbolism in general or of 
particular symbols. The reasons for that choice may be stated summarily. 

One has to dismember the wholeness of a rite to study it at all, but to study and 
analyse all the component elements of such a rite as Punj is beyond the capability 
of any single observer. For one must add to the spatial forms just discussed gestures 
and manual acts in definite sequences, mimes, dances, songs, melodies, bodily decora- 
tions, and many specific uses of language. What is selected for emphasis is selected 
in the light of its supposed significance, that is, because of a thesis. 

The thesis of these papers has already been stated: that in the rite of Punj 
the Murinbata express outwardly a complex sense of their dependence on a ground 
and source beyond themselves. That sense, in my construction, is one of perennial 
good-with-suffering, of order-with-tragedy. It is a mystery which the Murinbata 
themselves say they do not understand. But in the words they use, and more 
especially in the myth of The Old Woman, they are expressing or symbolizing an 
understanding. They do so by putting into words a certain conception of what the 
rite refers to or “means.” But the rite contains many expressions over a wider 
range than language and not inherently dependent on it. Language, in this case as 
myth, is but one of several means or vehicles of symbolizing. The spatial forms, 
the gestures and manual acts, the mimes and dances, the songs and melodies, the 
decorations and other components, are all symbolizing means. Each type of means 
has—or one may assume it has—an appropriate technique and syntactical system, 
and for each type of means there is, so to speak, a “ language.”” One may reasonably 
assume also that the rite exhibits a measure of congruence, if perhaps not an integra- 
tion, between the many “ languages,”’ though one may doubt if anyone will ever find 
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it practicable to demonstrate the assumptions. In the circumstances, a discussion 
of symbolism-in-general must usually be too vague and of particular symbols usually 
too precise for the material as it presents itself in aboriginal Australia. I thus prefer 
to disc-== the particular processes of symbolizing which are more observable and 
recordable. ; 

The symbolizing of all types appears to me to be based somewhat arbitrarily— 
as I suggested in the discussion of spatial forms—on things interpreted as signs and 
arranged into patterns. The arrangement into patterns exemplifies the process of 
symbolizing. One encounters the already formed systems of symbolism. Now, I 
have chosen to discuss the spatial arrangements first because it appears to be through 
them that, to adopt Erwin Schrédinger’s phrase, the aborigines most clearly “ suck 
in the orderliness ”’ of sign-patterns given in the spatial environment.® Arbitrary 
and conventional meanings are put upon the signs, which—being thus interpreted— 
are then elaborated by the principles governing that class or order of symbolism. 
The systems of symbolism are thus made up of anterior signs arbitrarily interpreted, 
transformed, and hallowed by tradition. 

If there were an aboriginal word for “‘ nature’”’ then one might say that the 
spatial configurations are developments of signs drawn “ from nature.” But to do 
so would be meaningless, for there is no such word or conception. There is only 
The Dreaming, that which comprehends all and is adequate to all and, like The Deep 
of Babylonian mythology, “ of old time reckoned a thing of vast importance in the 
constitution of the world...’ 

The mimes, melodies and songs are as important expressively—and, therefore, 
to the communication, sharing and teaching of meaning—as the spatial and gestural 
forms, or the manual acts which I have called “ operations.” In the light of this 
argument a primary task of study is to try to discover congruences between two or 
more formed systems of symbolism. Hence my earlier attempts to show, on the one 
hand, the homomorphism between Punj and the better-understood institution of 
sacrifice and, on the other, between the operational structures of the rite and the 
myth of Punj. I shall now examine the likeness between the operational structure 
of the rite and the sequences of spatial forms. There too a certain measure of con- 
gruence is exhibited. 


‘ 


5. A REPEATED THEME AND CONGRUENT SYMBOLIZING 

We saw, without drawing on the mythopoeic thought of the Murinbata, that the 
observable acts at Punj exemplify a kind of drama on the theme of withdrawal, 
destruction, transformation and return. The associated myth then showed itself 
to be, not the pathological “ disease of language” of which Max Miiller spoke, but 
a credal formulation of the same drama. The structural patterns of both sequences 
of acts were found to be generally conformable. 

® Quoted by F. W. Dillistone in Christianity and Symbolism, London, 1955, p. 36. 

10°F. E. Coggin, The First Story of Genesis as Literature, 1932. One might adapt to the 
aboriginal use of the phrase “‘ The Dreaming ”’ the author’s remark that “any name for the 


material which goes to the making of the world would have been deficient had the Deep not been 
included. ..”, pp. 4-5. 
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The acts or operations at Punj were abstracted from the larger whole of the rite 
and necessarily included the spatial forms through which they were done. The 
forms, further abstracted, show that they too exemplify the drama. 

The processes of the rite begin, not at JJudanu, but at the open camp. Yet an 
examination starting with the assembly of the celebrants at the secret place reveals 
something like the familiar sequences going on in a somewhat involuted way within 
a narrower compass and at the same time within a wider compass. There seem to 
be three interconnected manifestations. (a) The first unison of men at song (the 
close circle) is destroyed (by the scattering) and then transformed (by the licence of 
Tjirmumuk) before reaggregation (the restoration of the song-circle). (6) The new 
assembly is again dispersed (by the detachment of the youths under a guardian, their 
isolation at a hidden place, the secret decoration of the dancers, and often the conceal- 
ment of the mime-dancers) before being drawn together again in a new unity with a 
radically different structure. A ground-circle is now flanked by an arc and is either 
filled by masked or decorated men (i.e. in new personalities) or is being penetrated 
from outside by men performing the contrasted movements which have been described. 
That formation then dissolves into a somewhat formless unity distinct from the 
initial assembly. (c) The full unity of the whole camp (a circle) is broken by the 
withdrawal of all mature and young men. Each night, while still reduced, it is 
transformed into a different character by the custom of Tjirmumuk and by the 
symbolical denial that the youths really visit it or sleep there. It is fully recon- 
stituted again—and then with a developed character—only after the termination 
of the rite, when the initiates assume their new status. 

Act, myth and spatial forms belong to distinct orders. We are thus not “ dis- 
covering ’’ the same phenomenon under different names. What we find by analysis 
is a set of congruences between components of a whole which are expressed according 
to the technique and system appropriate to each mode of symbolizing. A familiar 
distinction may now be made. 

The spatial forms are, in the terms suggested by Mrs. Langer,” presentational 
symbolisms. They have somewhat indeterminate meanings imposed on them and, 
as signs, somewhat indeterminate referents. They have about them something 
of the character and quality of images or pictures that may be either still or moving. 
But they are symbolisms because they are vehicles for the conception and expression 
of the meanings of things, events, or conditions. The process of rite which makes 
use of them is thus a symbolizing process, one of spatial arrangement. 

On the other hand, the acts or operations of both the rite and the myth are 
discursive symbolisms. They express mental conceptions which are fairly definite 
or definite. There is clearly a range from high indefiniteness to definiteness. An 
example of indefiniteness is that part of the rite at which the young men are taken 
to the spot where The Old Woman is to become manifest. The old men in this way 
make a gesturai and manual sign towards The Mother by taking or compelling the 


11 Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key, 1942. My use of “‘ discursive ”’ symbolism 
is also drawn from this source. 
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young men to that place. It is ike offering them. But the sign does not “ mean” 
an “ offering.” The aborigines describe what they do but have no clear intellectual 
conception about it. It is not, therefore, a formed symbolism. On the other hand, 
there is a clear conception of the blood smeared on the initiates, since it is represented 
as the blood of The Mother and thus symbolizes her. One is scarcely more, if at all, 
than a presentational symbolism ; the other is a clear discursive symbolism. 

It will be plain in these papers that I depart from the views of some other 
anthropologists who have discussed religious symbolism. My friend and colleague, 
the late Professor S. F. Nadel, argued that ‘‘ uncomprehended symbols” are not 
really symbols at all since they indicate nothing to the actors. Thus, they have no 
interest for the anthropologist. In the sense that ‘‘ uncomprehended”’ means 
“ unaccompanied by intellectual conceptions ” I am not in disagreement. But one 
can rarely be sure of the uncomprehension or unaccompaniment. One cannot 
justifiably infer either from implicitness or wordlessness. A methodical search for 
congruences between ritual facts of different orders may show that an implicit and 
apparently uncomprehended symbolism of one order is formulated explicitly in another 
order. On the other hand, Professor Monica Wilson appears to argue!® that, in 
order to avoid “symbolic guessing,” the anthropologist should limit himself to a 
people’s own translations and interpretations of their symbolism. This advice, if 
followed in aboriginal studies, would prevent anthropology from going very far beyond 
just-so descriptions. But in every field of anthropological study, a going beyond the 
facts of observation—a “‘ guessing ’’ about them—s intrinsic to the act of study, and 
not even theoretically separable from it. 

Ritual symbolisms extend over all the orders of facts that are separable as 
components of human conduct. The symbolisms of the other orders are not inherently 
dependent on the symbolisms of language, though they may receive their clearest 
expression im language. We may see that this is so by referring to the most funda- 
mental categories of the Murinbata language, which are themselves symbolical, 
though somewhat indefinitely so. 


6. THE BuILD oF THE DREAMING 


The Murinbata language designates nine or more classes of entities (Table IV). 
Each class is known by a name that may be used alone or as a prefix to the name of 
any member of the class. In common speech, the prefixes are sometimes omitted 
although grammatical speech requires them to be used." 

The classes are not noun-ciasses in the ordinary sense used of aboriginal languages. 
As far as I have been able to determine, there are no grammatical consequences or 
correlations. It seems best to regard them as existence-classes, i.e. as existential or 
ontological conceptions, which divide all significant entities in the world into classes 
which are mutually exclusive. 


12S, F. Nadel, Nupe Religion, 1954, p. 108. 

18 Monica Wilson, Rituals of Kinship Among the Nyakyusa, 1957, p. 6. 

14 Aborigines often complain that their children speak ungrammatically, pronounce words 
incorrectly, and use slang. 
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TaBLe IV 
Existence-Classes 
Name of Class. Content of Class. 
1. khadu .- Human beings, male and female. 


Human spirits other than 6(i), but probably including ngarit nang (spirit- 
children), ngjapan (souls), and possibly including mir aaa souls ?).* 


Subclass : 
(i) kadu-Punj: youths undergoing initiation. 
2. da.. .. Camps and resting-places. 
Localities. 
Subclass : 


(i) da-Punj : places known to be, or to have been ngudanu and mambana. 
(li) mgoiguminggi : totemic sites. 
3. mandji_ .. Most natural substances and objects, e.g. stone, minerals, wax, wood. 
The inedible parts of animals (bones, hair), and plants (leaves, bark). 
Artifacts, e.g. utensils, implements, ornaments, ritual objects. 
Certain natural phenomena, e.g. fire, mist, clouds, winds, the heavenly bodies. 
Urine and human milk. 
Dances. 
Subclass : 
(i) nandji-Merkat : any members of Classes (3) and (4) with an exchange- 
value in intertribal trade. 
(ii) nandji-Punj: any members of Classes (3) and (4) of high ritual 
significance. 
4. Yjo.. .. Offensive weapons, e.g. spears, fighting clubs, boomerangs. 
Thunder and lightning. 
5. mi.. .. Vegetable foodstuffs. 
Feces. 
Subclass : 
(i) mi-Punj: any vegetable food forbidden to initiates. 
6. ku .. .. The flesh, fat and blood of animals (birds, beasts and fish) and of men. 
Honey. 
Subclass : 
(i) Rukarait: human ghosts. 
(li) ku-Punj: any flesh food forbidden to initiates. 


7. murin .. Speech and language. 

Words,t songs, stories and myths, gossip and news. 
8. hura .. Fresh or drinkable water. 

Rain. 

Subclass : 


(i) hura-mutjingga : springs and spring-water. 
(ii) Ruva-Punj : ritually dangerous waters. 
9. lalinggin .. Salt-water. 
The sea. 
* There are several classes of spirits which the aborigines do not classify either as kadu or ku. 
The distinctions are to e dealt with in a later article. 
+ Ihave no evidence of a secret language used by initiates only, although among the Marithiel, 
a people following a different regional culture to the north-east of the Murinbata, initiates were 
required to use a special set of words for all food species. 
} There is no Murinbata word for ‘‘ song ”’ as such, though there is for the act of singing. 
I have not heard the secret songs referred to as murin-Punj, but their secrecy, and the condign 
sanctions of betrayal, are common matters of talk among the initiated. 


It is possible (though I think unlikely) that there may be more than nine classes. 
Some may be unnamed, or it may simply be that I failed to discover them. But 
those mentioned are readily ascertainable and, with a few minor qualifications, are 
quite clear in their uses and meanings. The class tjo could perhaps be regarded as a 
subclass of nandjt, and laliygin as a subclass of kura ; on both matters the aboriginal 
testimony is a little uncertain. But, with those exceptions, each class is exclusive 
of every other. 
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Any attempt to understand the aboriginal philosophy of life and religion must 
take the classes into primary account. They are of so fundamental a nature that to 
try to go “beneath ” or “‘ behind ” them by direct inquiry usually only bewilders the 
aborigines.1* The most fruitful interpretation to be put on them is thus a matter of 
difficulty. I have come to no final conclusions, but some general truths seem probable. 

(1) They apparently embody the character and significance of things that 
constitute and co-exist perennially in the world, and are thus symbolical. Each 
class is a distinct and incomparable set of existences, with a type of individuality 
which the aborigines generalize. Inference is the only means of discovering the 
principles of generalization. 

(2) On the evidence of the mythology, the classes as such are not part of the 
conception of “the totemistic dispensation’ to which reference was made. As 
far as the aboriginal outlook can be gauged in this way, they seem understandable 
as conditions of the dispensation. That is, they already were when particular 
ancestors put these nandji and these tjo in the yotgumiygi of some clans or dreaming- 
places and not of others; or found these ku and mi to be good and not those; or 
by their exploits named, or shaped the physical properties, of places or da where some 
ancestors went into the ground and the waters, and others flew into the sky. Much 
of the kind suggests the inference that the classes as such are logically anterior, 
denoting conditions which the dispensation observed. Thus, they do not of them- 
selves bring relation and moral order into the world of multitudinous existences in 
co-existence: that was done by the ancestors through totemism ; what the classes 
do is to serve as a ground of that dispensation. They are in this sense primary data 
of life and thought underlying the prolegomena—the discourse on The Dreaming— 
to the main aboriginal system of belief. 

(3) The list includes all the exterior or sensible objects of life which the aborigines 
strive to attain or avoid. Within each class things are valued, negatively as well as 
positively. The language of the systems of valuation is very simple—a few adjectives 
expressing crude linear scales—but the systems themselves are multiple. The value- 
contexts are technical, magical, religious and social, all having negative and positive 
dimensions. Thus, it is a matter of common experience to see natural objects flung 
aside with indifference and a disdainful remark “ mnandji-wiya!”’ (lit. “ thing,” 
“bad ”=unusable, in this context) ; or food dismissed as “ mi-wiya”’ (“ inedible,” 
‘‘ bad-tasting”’); or waterholes pointed out as “ kura-wiya”’ (“ dangerous ”’) ; 
or to become aware of the hush that falls on a camp at night when an untoward 
sound in the darkness suggests the presence of kukarait. But Murinbata usage 


15] mentioned earlier the embarrassment of my informants at the disclosure that Europeans 
are (at least, were) given the same prefix (kw) as the class of beasts and honey. On the same 
occasion I was defeated—by, among other things, the merriment of my informants—in an attempt 
to get their explanation of the inclusion of food and fzces in the same class (mi). No, they said, 
it did not imply that anyone ever ate feces ; how could this conceivably be so? It was just a 
matter of murin, of language; perhaps feces looked a little like mi; now that I had mentioned 
the matter, it did seem amusing ; but it was not a thing of any importance. The more intelligent 
men developed a marked interest in my morphemic inquiries, and had some interesting things to 
say about how words might have been “ built up” in The Dream Time, but the discussions were 
never of any use in clarifying the existence-classes. 
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suggests that the classes are not simply groupings of entities. They are also, at least 
in part, groupings of functions in that the entities have a determinate place in the 
scheme of life, and of powers, in that the entities have efficacies of one kind or another. 
At the same time they are generic concepts of a kind. 


(4) Some of the things, considered as entities, have di#mu and many have yinipun, 
but these aspects are not developed significantly to make groupings within or between 
the classes. The idea of yinipun is best developed, and then primarily in relation 
to the eight sub-sections of the class of kadu. These are thought to be bi-sexual 
groups, each having its own bodily conformation generalized (in English) as a “ skin.” 
The idea is used, but only in a vague and general way, outside that class. The 
principle of sex is used to a very limited extent outside the kadu class. For example, 
the red ochres (which are nandji) have sex-names (nogan, “‘ male,” mivyi, “‘ female ’’) 
according to their brightness, the female ochres being the brighter. The same terms 
are used for the sex of animals (ku). But the classes are not further differentiated, 
except by secondary classifications: by utility, physical properties (weight, size, 
colour), age, value-in-exchange, magical efficacy whether benign or malign, and ritual 
importance. 

(5) The factual reference of each class is proximate rather than primary. Cer- 
tainly, each of them names and groups objects; but not as mere objects. Every 
class is a sort of dualism, sometimes a multiple dualism, that states some principle 
or principles of the thing’s being-there, so that the primary reference is really to 
pattern ‘‘ within” or ‘“‘ behind” the factual reference. The pattern is relational, 
and one capable—judging by the lists—of holding contraries together in unity ; but 
to extract the contraries which are related whether as functions or powers, does not 
seem practicable. 


Class (1) bridges the visible and the invisible; (2) unifies the Here-and-Now 
with The Dream Time; (3) deals jointly with the corporeal and the incorporeal, 
the disgusting and the pleasurable, the benign and the harmful, the tangible and the 
intangible ; (4) brackets the human and the cosmic; (5) and (6) make classes—a 
unity of some kind—out of the stuff of sustenance and the vileness of its process in 
the one case, and out of that which is most corruptible and that which is most sweet 
in the other case. Perhaps (7), (8) and (9) suggest more clearly functions or powers 
perennially consequential for man. The effects resemble paradoxes understandable 
only through the pattern, the relation of the terms, and not through an isolation of 
the terms themselves, whatever they may be. 


(6) The contexts of use suggest that, if we are to understand the classes at all, 
it is as having a threefold reference. (a) They categorize the kinds of stuff that make 
up the external objects of living. (b) The stuff took on pattern or constitutive form 
of perennial stability at the events of The Dream Time. (c) Each of the patterns 
has its own import for men. My earlier observations that both the rite and the myth 
of Punj are “‘ dense with import,” are thus reinforced ; for the very language through 
which the more mundane things of life are dealt with is itself dense with symbolical 
import, although it may be somewhat indeterminate. 
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(7) There are whole realms of aboriginal experience and life that lie outside the 
stuff, pattern and import of the classes, or any combination of them. For they do 
not embrace the inward or ideal or eternal objects of life, and they assume the actions 
of men towards or away from those objects. 

The analysis has shown that the primary object of Punj is to make youth 
understand a mystery. But for the myth—and the other commentary offered by the 
aborigines—we should not have been able to draw any such conclusion from the rite 
itself. The apergu given expression in the myth leaps beyond the import of anything 
that makes up the rite. The myth is not the only one to suggest that alternatives 
existed in The Dream Time but, as I have already stated, it seems to be the only truly 
sorrowful myth. 

Several things are to be noted. The leap forward, the “ going beyond,” is as 
much in the realm of life-striving as it is in the affective and cognitive realms of 
experience. It takes the form of a story which seems new and unprecedented, but 
the symbolizing of mystery is commensurate with all the other concurrent orders of 
symbolizing. That is, the spoken drama of tragedy and suffering is commensurate 
with the acted drama. And this in turn is commensurate—simultaneous in time, 
congruent in structural form, and evidently common in meaning—with the spatial 
configurations through which that drama is acted out. 

It is as though that inner paradigm of which I spoke earlier—the yinipun or 
shapely pattern of setting apart, destruction, transformation and return—being 
immanent in the whole ritual culture of the Murinbata, if not more widely still, 
were being given, in the myth, its full import through a brilliant apergu, a new 
illumination. As though the immanent were being made outward, and being 
transcended while remaining itself. And this in spite of the fact that boundaries 
between distinct orders of symbolizing are crossed. 

(8) The problem of interpreting the classes is made much more difficult by a 
view that they first have to be made intelligible empirically and scientifically. It 
is hard—and, for my own part, I would say impossible—to equate or delimit or 
satisfy any of the classes by empirical fact as we grasp it. But if one does not begin 
with the assumption that there is only one mode of intelligibility then the difficulties 
diminish. The classes, like the myth and rite which they subserve, belong to the 
same order of reality as poetry, art and music. On this, let me repeat and endorse 
what Professor James has said.4® Myth, rite, poetry, art and music, “‘ each according 
to its own technique, externalizes and expresses a feeling, a mood, an inner quality 
of life, an emotional impulse and interpretation of reality. . .”’ Goethe, in his 
conversation with Heinrich Luden, states our first principle: ‘‘ What the poet has 
created must be taken as he has created it; as he made his world, so it is.” 


16E. O. James, Myth and Ritual in the Ancient Near East, 1958, p. 309. Though developed 
mainly with reference to other cultures, Professor James’s thesis holds true of the aboriginal 
material in all essentials. Myth and rite “ give verbal and symbolic form and meaning to the 
emotional urge and rhythmic relations of life as a living reality, recounting and enacting events on 
which the very existence of mankind has been believed to depend, and proclaiming and making 
efficacious an aspect and an apprehension of truth and reality transcending historical occurrences 
and empirical reasoning and cosmological and eschatological speculations.” 
c 
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(9) The course of study must evidently proceed from symbolic import through 
repeated pattern to constituent stuff. But the significance of the entities—among 
them the most outstanding being such fundamental things as blood, fire, water, 
earth, winds, songs, holes, leaves, red ochre, fat, weapons, and spirit-children—in 
part depends on the human actions taken about them. In the myths, which are the 
main evidence on which to draw, the actions are assumed as often as stated. The 
act-structure of myths requires the study of an immense number of discrete activities 
towards and away from the entities: camping, hunting, tracking, dividing and 
quarrelling over the fruits of the chase, love-making, plotting, fighting, acts of 
deception, murder, sorcery and the like. The symbolism of the things is certainly 
wrapped up with the symbolism of the activities into which they enter, and the classes 
give us part only of the furniture of the aboriginal mind. A full understanding of the 
religious symbolism is to be attained only by a thorough morphemic analysis of the 
whole language. That study is beyond my technical competence. But until the 
analysis is mad¢ we have not penetrated the true inwardness of the stuff of symbolism. 
All we have done is to attain a rough idea of its pattern and import. The “ build” 
of The Dreaming is the product of an intimate interrelationship between all three. 


Perhaps we have shown, however, that the fact that many of the dominant 
symbolisms are not put clearly into words does not condition their valence. It 
conditions only the capacity to express clear conceptions in words and sentences 
so that for the most part they remain beyond the symbolism of language. But not 
beyond the symbolisms which are independent of spoken language. The Murinbata 
have no words for, say, “sine curve” and “leftward-moving spiral,’ but the celebrants 
of the rite trace out such evolutions year after year. These and other forms are so 
clear, dominant, and persuasive in their minds that, as they trace them out, the 
aborigines seem to be saying (as R. R. Marett once put it): “ How, if not thus? ” 
They are drawing on a rich stock of conventional signs known and used skilfully 
without any necessity of verbal symbolism. An observer has to stifle his own mind 
not to see in them the expression of esthetic insight and a rhythmic symmetry of 
design. It is impossible to dismiss them as “ uncomprehended.” 


7. THE DOMINANT SYMBOLISM 

The telling of Murinbata myths often but by no means always ends with the 
exclamatory word Demyinoi! A plural form is about as common as the singular : 
it then becomes Pirimyinoi (sometimes pronounced as Peremyinoi). Both are 
verbs in the third person and evidently in the past tense. The usage suggests a 
reflexive verb, but this remains uncertain. No other forms—if there ever were any— 
survive. 

English-speaking aborigines phrase the meaning of demyinoi as “ changing 
the body ” or “ turning ” from man (kadu) to animal (ku). It appears to have certain 
connotations, at least further suggestions, among them “ spreading out,” “ flying 


17 | heard one possible exception, the form pennginoi-nu, which could be the 1st pers. sing. fut. 
but there was some head-shaking about it. 
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away,” and “ going into the water.” There are distinct words for such activities, 
but they are seldom used in the myths, demyinoi evidently being able to suggest 
them. The central meaning of that word seems to be “‘ metamorphosis,” one that is 
instant, a voluntary exercise of choice, and at the same time a necessity of over- 
whelming circumstance. It is clearly a metempirical conception. 


One man, trying to clarify the meaning for me, referred to the Murinbata belief 
that a hunted animal, in order to save its life, may change itself instantly 
into something else. He said: “ ku-daitpir bamgadu ku-yinipun dinida. . . damul 
manaka panyatka nyinida nandji-burur wada demyinot.” Literally, ‘‘ animal or 
flesh +-true—I saw—animal or flesh -+shape or body (i.e. having the body or outward 
form of an animal)—being there—spear—as soon as, at the same time as—I threw— 
that which is there—inanimate thing-+antbed—now, instantly—changed mysteri- 
ously.” In other words, “ I saw a veritable animal ; I threw a spear ; instantly and 
mysteriously, it changed into an ant-bed.” He put the story forward as an instance 
of personal experience. 

The demyinot in this explanation could not be replaced, my informant said, by 
any other word and still have the same sense. For example, by dinim, which means 
approximately “‘ became ” in the ordinary English sense and, in Murinbata, is used 
when a man becomes a wise man (wanaygal) as the result of a mystical experience. 
Or by bayambitj, which means something like “‘ made itself” or “‘ was responsible 
for its own existence,” the word being used for self-subsistent spirits (kadu bayambit}) 
which are distinguished from the spirits of dead human persons. Or by yiyambata, 
which means the mystical process by which a totemic ancestor—at the instant of, 
and also by the act demyinoi—made a spirit site or yoigumiygi. 

The conception of a metamorphosis of animals into humans or humans into 
animals is of course at the very centre of aboriginal symbolism throughout Australia. 
The facts that the myth of The Old Woman does not stress, or apparently even 
mention, the demyinoi motif and that the transformation of youths during the rite 
of Punj is not consciously likened to that type of transformation, are therefore 
interesting and in need of explanation. At the same time there is undoubtedly a 
certain likeness—the kind of likeness that constitutes metaphor—between (a) the 
sequences of mythical events leading up to the “‘ changing of body ” and “ spreading 
out,” etc., and (6) the sequences acted-out in the rite or narrated in the myth of 
Punj. Obviously, a more careful study is needed of the apparent reduction or elision 
of so dominant a motif, or its possible concealment in metaphor. 


It is to be remembered that we are dealing with a moment in the development 
or practise of a religious cultus. The Karwadi exemplifies a leap forward from older 
religious habitudes. By “ cult ’’ one means precisely a going-beyond what was before. 
In such a cult a hitherto common value may be made sacred, or one that is already 
sacred made holy. Evidently it is the second step that has been taken in the rite and 
myth under study. In such a process a kind of chiaroscuro results : the blaze of the 
holy casts many shadows dimming much that before may have had the highest 
significance, even blotting it out, since there is nothing so dead as last year’s cult. 
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In linguistic symbolism we are dealing with intellectual conceptions making use of 
familiar imageries. In the linguistic symbolism of cults of the second kind, we may 
suppose that we shall meet with conceptions that are enhanced in much the same 
measure as the religious value. The motive of the Karwadi cult has been suggested 
as a discovery, or an illumination, of something in the condition of human life that 
excites sorrow by its sad inevitability. The particular symbolism through which 
this is expressed in the myth of The Old Woman appears to be made up of enhanced 
tropes or embellished metaphors of a conception arranged and expressed differently, 
but still recognizably, in other myths. The myth of Old Crow tells how men learned 
to die. The myth of The Rainbow Serpent tells—among other things—how the very 
condition of humanness, the possession of fire, was at the expense of the death of the 
father’s father of one moiety of men and the mother’s father of the other. The myth 
of Karwadi tells, in terms of sorrowful mystery, how young life had to be saved from 
its guardian. There is no evidence on which to base a chronology of the three myths, 
but the second certainly antedates the third. The myth of The Rainbow Serpent 
stresses the demyinoi motif ; the myth of The Old Woman does not elide but trans- 
figures it, by changing some elements, by rearranging others and embellishing the 
same general pattern. In one, the death of a dualistic father one generation removed 
is the condition of the survival of all humanness. In the other, the death of The 
Mother is the condition of the perpetuation of human life through its children. The 
latter is a metaphor of the former, but intensified: the locus of good-with-tragedy 
is unified in the image of a single instead of a dual personage, and one that is a genera- 
tion nearer. And the element of sadness within, and evident in the telling of, the 
myth of The Old Woman has no counterpart, to my knowledge, in the myth of The 
Rainbow Serpent. We seem thus to meet ‘a consonant development of insight, 
linguistic expression, and emotion. 

It might seem, however, that the congruence of pattern between the myth and 
the rite under study argues against rather than for the thesis of cultistic development. 
The relation may be stated more exactly. It is one of analogous elements arranged 
with similarity of form or pattern and having a commonness of import manifest in 
different types of symbolism. Having examined a rite associated with a myth, I 
propose in the next article to examine (a) a myth mot associated with a rite and 
(b) a rite not associated with a myth. If a pattern can be found constant between 
all three, then its dominance seems well established, and we shall be better able to 
ask what evidence should be discoverable if in fact a development of symbolizing has 
taken place around a continuous form. In (a) the structure of the myth of The 
Rainbow Serpent will be studied, and in (0) that of a funerary rite which once brought 
all the clans together to give a man’s soul its quittance. Taken together, they seem 
to me to establish that aboriginal man, “ the victim of transience in himself and in 
the forms among which he dwells, is yet endowed with the power to create forms which 
endure.” And more, has the power to adapt the work of his imaginative mind to 


the unfolding of history. W.EHS 
. E. H. STANNER. 


18 The dualism is not wholly removed for the myth records her remarks to grand-children. 
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THE CHANGING LINGUISTIC PICTURE OF NEW GUINEA 
By S. A. Wurm 


HEN towards the end of the last century and the beginning of the present, 

detailed exploration work began to be undertaken in coastal and riverine areas 
of the island of New Guinea, the explorers found themselves confronted with an 
appalling multiplicity and diversity of languages which on many occasions hampered 
their work to a considerable extent. In a number of different regions of what was 
then British, German and Dutch New Guinea, it was observed again and again that 
one particular language was spoken and understood by the inhabitants of only one, 
or at most a few, villages, the total number of its speakers rarely exceeding a few 
hundred. In very many instances, it was discovered that the languages neighbouring 
one particular language were totally different from the latter, and that natives living 
only a few miles apart were unable to communicate with each other. 

When systematic linguistic work began to be undertaken in some parts of New 
Guinea around the turn of the century, the linguistic picture became somewhat 
simpler in a way as a result of the recognition of the inter-relationship between some 
of the languages which for the first time made it possible to establish the existence of 
groups of interrelated languages, however small, in New Guinea. At the same time, 
however, this simplification of the picture was more than offset when it was demon- 
strated, at least provisionally, that very many of the languages encountered prior 
to that time were in fact unrelated to each other. 

The most important step on the line of classing languages into groups was the 
discovery of the presence of a large number of Melanesian languages along the coast 
of a considerable portion of eastern and northern New Guinea. These New Guinea 
Melanesian languages are quite closely interrelated, and link with the Island Melanesian 
languages spoken in the areas situated to the south-east of New Guinea. It has, 
however, to be kept in mind that, as has been demonstrated by S. H. Ray! and 
A. Capell,? the interrelationship of Melanesian languages is not primarily genetic, 
but is more likely attributable to the super-imposition, at varying degrees, of similar 
immigrant linguistic elements upon a number of originally unrelated indigenous 
languages. 

S. H. Ray and P. W. Schmidt were the first to discuss the distribution of 
Melanesian languages in New Guinea in some detail, and at the same time to suggest 
the classification of some non-Melanesian New Guinea languages into small groups of 
interrelated languages. At the same time, they demonstrated the multiplicity of 
evidently unrelated non-Melanesian languages in the New Guinea areas then known. 


1S. H. Ray, The Melanesian Island Languages, Cambridge, 1926. 

A. Capell, The Linguistic Position of South-Eastern Papua, Sydney, 1943. 

3S. H. Ray, Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, Vol. III, 
“ Linguistics,” Cambridge, 1907 ; P. W. Schmidt, ‘‘ Die sprachlichen Verhaltnisse von Deutsch- 
Neuguinea,” Zeitschrift fir Afrikanische und Ozeanische Sprachen, Vols. V and VI, 1900-1901. 
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In later years, Ray published several supplements to his earlier findings, Schmidt 
devoted a chapter to non-Melanesian languages in his book on the languages of the 
world,® and a few other linguists published regional linguistic surveys of parts of 
New Guinea and discussed some—mostly small—groups of interrelated New Guinea 
languages on a comparative basis. For the latter type of study publications by 
G. Pilhofer,* Capell? and S. Wurm*® may be quoted here as examples, whereas as 
an instance of the former type of work Capell’s survey of many of the languages 
spoken in what are now the three Highlands Districts of the Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea® deserves mentioning, as well as his survey of the languages of the Bogia 
district. J. H. M. C. Boelaars published a survey of languages of south-western 
Dutch New Guinea," his study being based on materials collected by H. Geurtjens 
and P. Drabbe. The materials collected by the latter were in turn published in 
Anthropos" and in the series Micro-Bibliotheca Anthropos.* H.K. J. Cowan compiled 
linguistic surveys of northern and western portions of Dutch New Guinea,!* and 
K. W. Galis produced a language map of Netherlands Ney Guinea!® giving the 
number of the speakers of many of the languages listed. Anceaux’s survey of the 
languages of the Bomberai Peninsula?® also needs mentioning in this connection. 

At the same time, there was no shortage of attempts at finding links between 
non-Melanesian languages which belonged to different groups, or were completely 
isolated. The apparently almost complete lexical divergence between such languages 
caused linguists to look for similarities and agreements on the structural level, and a 
few general structural principles characteristic of many non-Melanesian languages 


*S. M. Ray, “ The Languages of the Papuan Gulf District,”’ Zeitschrift fir Kolonialsprachen, 
Vol. IV, 1913-14, pp. 20-67 ; “‘ Notes on the Languages in the East of Netherlands New Guinea,” 
Appendix C to A. F. R. Wollastone, Pygmies and Papuans, London, 1912, pp. 322-344; ‘‘ The 
Languages of Northern Papua,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLIX, 1919, 
PP. 317-341 ; “The Languages of the Western Division of Papua, ” gbid., Vol. LIII, 1923, pp. 
332-360 ; ‘ The Languages of the Central Division of Papua,” ibid., Vol. LIX, 1929, pp. 65-96 ; 
“The Languages of the Eastern and South-Eastern Divisions of Papua, ” ibid., Vol. LXVIII, 
1938, pp: 153-207. 

. W. Schmidt, Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Evde, Heidelberg, 1926, pp. 
vidi a 

* G. Pilhofer, ‘‘ Formenlehre von zehn Mundarten und Nachbarsprachen des Kate,’ Zeitschrift 

fir Eingeborenensprachen, Vol. XVII, 1928, pp. 196-231, 298-315. 
7 See note 2. 

8S. Wurm, “ Studies in the Kiwai Languages, Fly Delta, Papua, New Guinea,” Acta 
Ethnologica et Linguistica, Nr. 2, Vienna 1951. 

* A. Capell, “‘ Distribution of Languages in the Central Highlands, New Guinea,’’ Oceania, 
XIX, 1948, pp. 104-129, 234-253; Vol. XIX, 1949, pp. 349-377. 

10 A. Capell, “ Languages of Bogia District, New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. XXII, 1951-52, 
pp. 130-147, 178-207. 

11 J. H. M. C. Boelaars, The Linguistic Position of South-Western New Guinea, Leiden 1950. 
ed Drabbe, “Talen en Dialecten van Zuid-West Nieuw-Guinea,” Deel I, Anthropos, 
XLV, 1950, Pp. 545-574. __ : c eis 
13P. Drabbe, “ Talen en Dialecten van Zuid-West Nieuw-Guinea,’’ Micro-Bibliotheca 
Anthropos, Vol. 11, 1954. Discussed by S. Wurm in Anthropos, Vol. 49, 1954, pp. 299-304. 
14H. K. J. Cowan, “ De Austronesisch-Papoea’se taalgrens in de onderafdeling Hollandia 
(Nieuw-Guinea),”’ Tijdschrift ‘‘ Nieuw Guinea,” Vol. 13, 1952-53, pp. 133-148, 161-178, 201-206. 
Also ‘‘ Voorlopige resultaten van een ambtelijk taalonderzoek in Nieuw-Guinea,” Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, s’-Gravenhage 1953. 

15K. W. Galis, ‘‘ Talen en dialecten van Nederlands Nieuw-Guinea,’’ Tijdschrift ‘‘ Nieuw 
Guinea,” Vol. 16, 1955-56, pp. 109-117, 134-145, 161-177. 

i¢ J. C. Anceaux, ‘‘ Languages of the Bomberai Peninsula, Outline of a Linguistic Map,” 
Nieuw Guinea Studien, Vol. 2, 1958, pp. 109-120. 
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could in fact be found.” However, these principles were far too few and general to 
be taken as an indication of interrelationship between languages sharing them. 

When considering the value of the publications referred to above for the correct 
assessment of the linguistic picture of New Guinea, the following should be mentioned : 

Ray’s and Schmidt’s surveys are limited to giving lists of language names with 
indications as to how the languages itemised could be classed into groups of apparently 
interrelated languages, very sketchy notes on some structural features of a few of the 
languages listed, and short vocabularies. No attempt has been made in their articles 
to give conclusive proof of the interrelationship between languages, whenever it is 
suggested to exist, or of the lack of such interrelationship, and no figures indicating 
the number of the speakers of individual languages are as a rule given. Capell’s, 
Cowan’s and Anceaux’s regional surveys constitute elaborations of the method 
followed by Ray and Schmidt, with attempts made at briefly discussing the reasons 
for the specific classification and grouping of languages, and with the not infrequent 
inclusion of figures denoting the estimated number of speakers of given languages. 

Capell, in hisa_ icle on Australian New Guinea Highlands languages,!* repeatedly 
points out that the structural agreements between most of the languages discussed 
by him far exceed those recognized as existing between many other non-Melanesian 
languages, and also mentions lexical agreements between Highlands languages. 
He proceeds to suggesting, in tentative terms, the probability of relationship between 
several of the language groups described in his article.!® 

Of the other publications referred to above, Boelaars’ book gives short descrip- 
tions of the salient structural features of fifteen languages of south-western Dutch 
New Guinea, with elaborate comparisons of these features in order to determine 
agreement and disagreement between the structures of the languages studied. He 
comes to the conclusion that fourteen of the fifteen languages treated by him may 
constitute two distinct groups of interrelated languages, one of the groups consisting 
of four sub-groups, but the interrelationship between the individual sub-groups and 
languages within a group appears to be rather tenuous, especially in view of the 
low percentage of agreements on the lexical level between individual languages. 

Galis’ language map constitutes a good piece of work, but its usefulness is 
restricted by the fact that relatively little indication is given of interrelationship, if 
any, between the languages listed, and of the possibility of classing them into large 
groups. 

There exist three relatively recent publications that give linguistic surveys of 
the entire New Guinea area. The earliest of these has been compiled by Capell® 

17 P, W. Schmidt, ““Papuasprachen,”in Deutsches Kolonial-Lexikon, ed. by H.Schnee, Vol. III, 
Leipzig 1920, p. 17; S. H. Ray, “‘ The Papuan Languages,” in Festschrift Meinhof, Hamburg 
1927, p. 377; A. Capell, ‘‘ The Structure of Oceanic Languages,” Oceania, Vol. III, 1932-33, 
p. 418; A. Capell, “ Language Study for New Guinea Students,” Oceania, Vol. XI, 1940-41, 
p. 41; also in Boelaars’ book (see note 11), pp. 201-204; S. A. Wurm, “ Notes on Structural 
Affinities of non-Melanesian (Papuan) Languages,” in Wiener Schule der Volkerkunde, Festschrift 
zum 25-jdhrigen Bestand 1929-1954, Vienna, 1956, pp. 467-472. 

18 See note 9. 

19 Capell, op. cit., pp. 107, 234. 


2% A. Capell, A Linguistic Survey of the South-Western Pacific, South Pacific Commission, 
Technical Paper No. 70, Noumea, 1954. 
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and gives information which is to a considerable extent based on mostly unpublished 
materials collected by the author himself in the field, or provided by missionaries, 
anthropologists and other visitors to New Guinea to whose materials the author had 
access. Unfortunately, the information given had to be kept rather sketchy and brief 
by the author because of limitations of space, and little stress has been laid by him 
on the question of classing languages into large groups. 

A new up-to-date edition of Capell’s survey is in preparation and will be published 
soon. 

A more recent survey of—only non-Melanesian—languages of New Guinea has 
been published by ©. Loukotka.24 In this survey the author gives information on 
the distribution and geographical location of the non-Melanesian languages known 
to him from a great number of obviously painstakingly perused sources, as well as 
notes on the classing of these languages into groups, usually on a low level only. 
Unfortunately, he does not appear to have had access to Capell’s abovementioned 
survey, with the unfortunate result that some of the information given by hiin is 
more obsolete than the date of the publication may suggest. In particular, some 
of the figures he gives with reference to numbers of speakers of individual languages 
are quite wrong. 

To conclude the discussion of the three publications referred to above, the 
linguistic map of the entire New Guinea area put out by the Department of Education 
in Port Moresby needs mentioning.” This map shows the approximate location of 
the 501 New Guinea languages known to exist at the time of its revision in 1955, 
and a few attempts have been made at classing some of the vernaculars into groups 
by subdividing some of the figures referring to particular languages into, for instance, 
8a, 8b, 8c, etc. This has only been done in those cases in which the forms of speech 
denoted by such subdivided figures have been known or—sometimes erroneously— 
believed to represent only dialects of one language, or very closely related languages. 
However, no effort has been made to class the languages listed into groups of inter- 
related languages on a higher level, i.e. to indicate the degree of interrelationship, 
if any, between individual groups of closely related languages. 


The tenor of the publications reviewed, with the possible exception of Capell’s 
article on Central Highlands languages, and perhaps of Boelaars’ book, stresses the 
enormous multiplicity and divergence of New Guinea languages, and discourages 
attempts at classifying such languages into large groups that would go beyond the 
level of the small regional groups of interrelated languages that have been known to 
exist. 

The linguistic picture of New Guinea reviewed above formed the background 
on which the writer began his comprehensive survey work of the languages of the 
three Highlands Districts of Australian New Guinea in 1958. Before proceeding 


1 Cestmir Loukotka, ‘‘ Classification des langues papoues,” Lingua Posnaniensis, Vol. VI, 
Poznan, 1957. 

#2“ New Guinea Languages,” (Map). Prepared by the Department of Education (Port 
Moresby), July, 1952, revised April, 1955. 
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to the field, he endeavoured to assess the then available materials with a view to 
arriving at a more detailed, though preliminary and tentative, classification of the 
Highlands languages than was provided for by Capell in 1948.23 As a result of this, 
he came to the conclusion that Capell’s assumption concerning the interrelationship 
of a large portion of the Highlands languages could be fully sustained, and he could 
at the same time suggest a more detailed classification of the languages with the help 
of materials which were not in existence when Capell published his article. 


During his field work in the three Highlands Districts from May 1958 to January 
1959, the writer collected considerably extensive and detailed information on paper 
and tape on almost every language spoken in those three districts. Already in the 
field it became obvious to him that the suggested interrelationship between the 
Highlands languages was in fact much closer than originally assumed, and that the 
group of interrelated languages stretched much further and comprised a much 
greater number of languages, than had been believed by Capell and also by the writer 
himself when compiling his Preliminary Report. 


After his return from the field, the writer assessed his materials with a view to 
arriving at an accurate classification of the Highlands languages, and to determining 
the exact degree of interrelationship between individual languages and groups of 
languages encountered and studied. For this purpose, he applied to his materials 
the method known as lexicostatistics?* according to which the percentages of cognates 
in the basic vocabularies of languages compared are believed to be indicative of the 
exact degree of interrelationship existing between such languages. 


In applying this method to Highlands languages, the writer used a modified 
version of the so-called Swadesh test list?® which had been used by research workers 
of the Tri-Institutional Pacific Program (TRIPP) (a programme of research in culture 
change in the Pacific area conducted by the University of Hawaii, the Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum, and Yale University) in collecting materials in languages of the 
Pacific area in recent years. The modifications were necessary to adapt the list to 
the special conditions encountereu when recording basic vocabularies in Highlands 
languages in which there were no lexemes for some of the concepts denoted by items 
in the TRIPP list (such as “‘ sea,” “ ice,” “ freeze,” for instance). Some modifications 
were also called for because of the fact that some of the concepts referred to by 
TRIPP list items were rendered, in Highlands languages, by lexemes or morphemes 
unsuitable for comparative purposes (e.g. the concept expressed in English by 
“ hundred ” which, if named in a Highlands language at all, is as a rule denoted by a 
long compound consisting of a dozen or more free morphemes). Other modifications 


23S. Wurm, “ A Preliminary Report on the Languages of the Eastern, Western and Southern 
Highlands of Papua- New Guinea,” Department of Anthropology and Sociology, Australian 
National University, Canberra, March 1957 (mimeographed). 

24 See, e.g., S. C. Gudschinsky, ‘‘ The ABC of Lexicostatistics (Glottochronology),’’ Word, 
Vol. 12, 1956, pp. 175-210. Also R. B. Lees, ‘‘ The Basis of Glottochronology,” Language, 
Vol. 29, 1953, pp. 113-127. 

25 See M. Swadesh, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 96, p. 456; also 
M. Swadesh, Amerindian Non-Cultural Vocabularies, rev. ed. 1955 (mimeographed). 
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were unavoidable because of the shortcomings of the lingue franche used for interroga- 
tion purposes, especially of Pidgin. Native equivalents of several items of the TRIPP 
list, such as “ wipe,” “‘ squeeze,” “worm,” “ smooth,” for instance, could only be 
obtained with greatest difficulty because of these shortcomings, and there was a 
very grave danger that the equivalents eventually recorded would be incorrect. 

Modifications of the original TRIPP list were made on the lines of introducing 
into the basic vocabulary terms, usually taken from the TRIPP General Vocabulary 
list, which denoted concepts of universal validity for Highlands languages (e.g. “‘ we 
two,” “‘ you two,” “they two,” “go up,” “go down’’), and, at the same time, 
on the lines of increasing the number of items indicating parts of the body (e.g. 
“ thigh,” “‘ female breast,” etc. were added). 

When comparing the basic vocabularies of two given languages to determine 
the degree of interrelationship between the latter, a comparison of structural features 
of the two languages was carried out at the same time by the writer. During this 
process it was found that, especially in cases of more distant relationship, the degree of 
agreement or disagreement between languages in basic vocabulary was paralleled 
to a considerable extent by the degree of similarity or dissimilarity of the structures 
of the languages concerned, though it was naturally not so easy to express degrees of 
similarity or dissimilarity of structure in terms of percentage figures as was possible 
when comparing basic vocabularies. Only in some cases of relatively close inter- 
relationship between languages, was the evidence for the degree of interrelationship 
as obtained on grounds of the number of shared basic vocabulary cognates observed 
to be at variance with the evidence resulting from the comparison of structural 
features. Languages presenting such a conflicting picture could readily be recognized 
as mixed languages, or as constituting links between related language groups. 

The results of this comparative work which were first made public, in a pre- 
liminary form, at the 34th Congress of the Australian and New Zealand Association 
for the Advancement of Science in Perth in August 1959, are briefly as follows?® : 


Of the sixty languages spoken in the three Highlands Districts,?’ fifty-two, 
perhaps even fifty-three, are interrelated. The relationship of five of the fifty-two 
languages—disregarding the doubtful fifty-third case—to the other interrelated 
languages is comparatively distant. However, the remaining forty-seven languages 
are from fairly closely to very closely interrelated, and constitute what in linguistics 
is referred to as a stock®® consisting of five families.28 This stock and the five more 


26 For greater detail see S. A. Wurm, ‘“‘ The Languages of the Eastern, Western and Southern 
Highlands, Territory of Papua and New Guinea,” to be published in A. Capell, Linguistic Survey 
of the South-Western Pacific, new and revised edition, South Pacific Commission, Noumea (in 

rint). 
: 27 Some of these languages overlap into other districts, or are spoken just beyond the borders 
of the Highlands districts, but have been classified as Highlands languages for linguistic reasons. 

28 According to M. Swadesh (ed., Amerindian Non-Cultural Vocabularies, rev. ed. 1955), 
languages sharing between 12% and 28%, of their basic vocabularies are said to belong to the same 
stock, whereas languages sharing between 28% and 81% are said to belong to the same family. 
Related languages sharing less than 12% of their basic vocabularies are said to belong to the same 
phylum. Ifthe percentage of basic vocabulary items shared is between 4% and 12%, the languages 
are said to belong to the same microphylum. 
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distantly related languages referred to above form a microphylum.** The writer has 
decided to name this microphylum the East New Guinea Highlands (Micro) Phylum 
(with 748,000 speakers) and the stock the East New Guinea Highlands Stock (731,000 


speakers). 


A sketch of the composition of the Stock may be given here : 


(1) Gadsup-Auyana-Awa-Tairora Family (29,979 speakers, eight languages). 


(a) Gadsup-Oyana Sub-Family (15,227 speakers, three languages with 
6,388, 7,958 and 931 speakers). 

(6) Auyana-Usurufa Sub-Family (5,263 speakers, two languages with 
4,414 and 849 speakers). 

(c) Awa Sub-Family (1,185 speakers, one language only). 

(d) Tairora-Binumarien Sub-Family (8,304 speakers, two languages 
with 8,181 and 123 speakers). 


(2) Gende-Siane-Gahuku-Kamano-Fore Family (143,969 counted plus 8,400 
estimated speakers, fourteen languages). 


(a) Gende-Biyom Sub-Family (approximately 8,400 speakers, two 
languages with approximately 8,000 and 400 speakers). 

(b) Siane Sub-Family (18,800 speakers, two languages with 15,336 and 
4,404 speakers). 

(c) Gahuku-Benabena Sub-Family (34,752 speakers, three languages 
with 11,390, 11,597 and 11,765 speakers). 

(d@) Kamano-Yagaria-Keigana Sub-Family (60,661 speakers, five 
languages with 31,342, 14,294, 8,443, 2,584 and 3,988 speakers). 

(e) Fore-Gimi Sub-Family (28,756 speakers, two languages with 12,021 
and 16,735 speakers). 


(3) Hagen-Wahgi-Jimi-Chimbu Family (282,000 speakers, thirteen languages). 


(a) Hagen Sub-Family (90,200 speakers, three languages with 71,300, 
18,500 and 439 speakers). 

(b) Wahgi Sub-Family (33,900 speakers, one language only). 

(c) Jimi Sub-Family (16,100 speakers, three languages with 3,200, 
6,150 and 6,750 speakers). 

(d) Chimbu-Chuave Sub-Family (141,781 speakers, six languages with 
60,273, 40,939, 15,608, 19,104, 4,290 and 1,567 speakers). 


(4) Enga-Huli-Pole-Wiru Family (253,000 speakers, eleven languages). 


(5) Duna Family (approximately 14,000 speakers, one language only). 


(a) Enga-Ipili Sub-Family (112,965 counted plus over 10,500 estimated 
speakers, three languages with 103,965 plus over 6,000 estimated, 
9,000 and approximately 4,500 speakers). 

(6) Huli Sub-Family (54,000 speakers, two languages with 35,900 and 
18,100 speakers). 

(c) Mendi-Pole Sub-Family (63,750 speakers, five languages with 33,800, 
18,200, 6,046, 3,100 and 2,611 speakers). 

(d) Wiru Sub-Family (11,541 speakers, one language only). 
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To give the reader a notion of the degree of interrelationship and the actual 
differences between languages belonging to different sub-families and families within 
this Stock, it may be pointed out that lexicostatistics constitutes a method and tool 
with the help of which, according to its inventors,?® it may be possible to suggest the 
approximate length of time which may have elapsed since languages now belonging 
to different sub-families and families have begun to change along different linguistic 
lines, i.e. have become linguistically separate. In other words, the percentage of 
basic vocabulary items shared by two related languages is believed to be indicative 
of the length of time which has elapsed since the separation of the two languages. 
The matter is complicated by several factors which may affect the rate of change of 
basic vocabulary in relation to time, and a very considerable margin of error must 
be reckoned with, but this method—known as glottochronology—can certainly be 
useful for establishing relative, rather than absolute, magnitudes of time-depth in 
linguistic chronology. 


The glottochronological assessment of the results arrived at by lexicostatistical 
comparisons between languages belonging to the Stock has shown that the time 
which has elapsed since languages belonging to different sub-families within the 
individual families have separated from each other, may in most instances range 
between 1,200 and 2,000 years. In view of this approximate time depth, the 
differences between such languages may be compared to those between Anglo-Saxon 
and modern English, Gothic and English, and Latin and modern Italian. At the 
same time, the time depth separating individual languages belonging to the same 
sub-family may be assumed to range as a rule between 600 and 1,200 years, which 
makes the differences between these languages comparable to those observed between 
Middle High German and Modern High German, thirteenth century English and 
Modern English, and Anglo-Saxon and Modern English. The time span that may be 
suggested as having elapsed since the separation of languages belonging to different 
families within the Stock may on the average be between 3,000 and 4,000 years, 
which makes the differences between such languages comparable in magnitude to 
those met with when comparing Homeric Greek with modern spoken Greek, Akkadian 
with modern spoken Arabic, and Middle Egyptian with late Coptic. 

Together with the final discovery and establishment of this great group of 
interrelated languages in the Highlands Districts of Australian New Guinea, other 
observations were made by the writer that had a profound influence upon the nature 
of the linguistic picture of New Guinea. In the first place, he found that a number of 
forms of speech listed by earlier observers as different languages were in fact only 
dialects of one language. One of the major causes for the erroneous classification of 
dialects as separate languages appears to lie in the natives’ attitude in describing 


29 See note 24, and also M. Swadesh, “‘ Salish Internal Relationships,”’ International Journal 
of American Linguistics, Vol. 16, 1950, pp. 157-167 ; as well as M. Swadesh, “‘ Archeological and 
Linguistic Chronology of Indo-European Groups,” American Anthropologist, Vol. LV, 1953, 
Pp. 349; also M. Swadesh, “ Lexico-statistic Dating of Prehistoric Ethnic Contacts,”” Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 96, 1952, pp. 452-463. 
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forms of speech differing from their own, as “ different languages ’”’ (i.e. Pidgin— 
narapela tok ples, or Police Motu—gado idau-idau) irrespective of the degree of 
divergence between the forms of speech. When urged to elaborate on exactly how 
different some particular language referred to by them is from their own, the natives 
may sometimes admit that the other language is similar enough to their own to enable 
them to communicate with its speakers without undue difficulty, but such information 
is not easily forthcoming. As a result, superficial observers may describe dialects 
as distinct languages in numerous instances. 

What has been outlined in the last paragraph may suggest that the number of 
distinct languages in New Guinea may be smaller than has been believed to be the 
case. However, it has become quite clear that the very opposite is more likely to be 
true. Both the writer’s survey in the three Highlands Districts and D. Laycock’s 
survey work in the Sepik District undertaken from June 1959 to April 1960 on behalf 
of the Australian National University have shown that the number of distinct 
languages in the areas studied is greater than has been assumed. In other words, while 
it could be established in these areas that a portion of what had been thought to be 
languages were in fact dialects, quite a few new distinct languages were discovered 
whose existence might not even have been suspected and whose number exceeded 
that of the forms of speech that had been believed to be languages, and were found to 
be only dialects. The number of new languages discovered by Laycock in the Sepik 
District is particularly large, and if these figures can in any way be taken as indicative 
of the possible linguistic situation on other parts of New Guinea in which linguistic 
work is far from complete, then it may not be very wrong to presume that the number 
of approximately five hundred languages in the entire New Guinea area is far too low. 
Seven hundred, or perhaps even much more, may be closer to the truth. 

At the same time, Laycock’s work has demonstrated the existence of a very large 
family of closely interrelated languages in the Sepik District which he proposes to 
call the Maprik Family or Middle Sepik Family. The existence of a large group of 
interrelated languages in that area has been suggested by Capell,® but Laycock was 
the first to establish this group in its entirety and to recognize it as a family. It has 
62,163 speakers and consists of three numerically very important languages (Maprik 
28,509 speakers, Boiken 22,294 speakers, Iatmul 7,887 speakers), two numerically 
less significant (Manambu 1,448 and Sawos 1,770 speakers), and three numerically 
insignificant languages (Buiamanambu 63 speakers, Yelogu 58 speakers, Ngala or 
Swagup 134 speakers). 

The recent definite establishment of two large groups of interrelated languages in 
Australian New Guinea—the speakers of one of them comprising between a third 
and half of the total population of the Territory of Papua and New Guinea—has 
induced the writer to attach added importance to the existence of groups of inter- 
related languages when considering the linguistic picture of the New Guinea area. 


On pp. 16-18 of his Survey (see note 20). 
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The enumeration of the numerically more important groups as now known, or seriously 
believed, to exist, results in the following list : 


(1) East New Guinea Highlands Stock (731,000 speakers) as the most important 
member of the East New Guinea Highlands (Micro) Phylum (748,000 
speakers). 

(2) Maprik Family or Middle Sepik Family (62,163 speakers). 

(3) The Huon Peninsula Group (over 40,000 speakers), apparently constituting 

a family or perhaps a stock consisting of about a dozen languages. It 
could be termed the Kate Family or Kate Stock, as the case may be. It 
appears likely that this group is distantly related to the East New Guinea 
Highlands (Micro) Phylum. 
The Binandere Group (perhaps 25,000 or more speakers) along most of the 
coast and the hinterland of the Northern District. It constitutes a family 
consisting of a number of very similar forms of speech of which perhaps 
five can be regarded as being distinct languages, and it could conveniently 
be termed the Orokaiva Family, or Binandere-Tsia Family. 


A group consisting of several of the languages spoken by “ Kukukuku ” 
type natives on the Watut River in the Menyamnya area and to the east 
and west of the latter. The exact extent of this group which has tens of 
thousands of speakers is still undetermined. 


The Koita-Koiari Group (thousands of speakers) in the Central District, 
stretching inland from Port Moresby. It constitutes a family consisting 
of three closely interrelated languages which could be named the Koita- 
Koiari Family. 

The Toaripi Group (over 30,000 speakers) along the coast of the Gulf District 
to the east of the Purari Delta. This is a family of four closely interrelated 
languages for which the name Vailala-Orokolo-Toaripi Family or Kerema 
Family could be suggested. 


The Kiwai Group (20,000 speakers or more) along the coast of the Western 
District from Mabuduan eastwards as far as the Era River in the Gulf 
District, on the near coastal islands and the islands in the Fly Delta, and 
along the lower courses of the Bamu, Paibuna, Omati, Turama and Kikori 
Rivers. The Kiwai languages constitute a family of eight very closely 
interrelated languages—some of which are almost dialects—which could be 
called the Kiwai Family, or Kiwai-Kerewa Family. 

The Telefolmin Group in the triangle between the Star Mountains, the 
Victor Emanuel Range and the D’Albertis Junction of the Fly River, and 
overlapping to the north and into Netherlands New Guinea. The number 
of speakers of languages belonging to this group may be in the vicinity of 
30,000 or more. Whether these languages whose exact number is not yet 
known constitute a family or a stock still remains to be determined, though 
the former appears more likely. 
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(10) The Dem-Ndani-Uhunduni Group (about 110,000 speakers) in the highlands 
of Netherlands New Guinea, stretching to the east of the Carstensz Toppen 
and the Doorman Top across the Baliem Valley almost as far as the Idenburg 
River. This group appears to constitute a family consisting of at least 
three languages which could be called the Dem-Ndani-Uhunduni Family. 
It seems that this family is related to the East New Guinea Highlands 
(Micro) Phylum. If the assumption of the relationship of both this family 
and the Kate Family (or Stock) to the East New Guinea Highlands (Micro-) 
Phylum proves to be correct, as is likely to be the case, the existence of a 
group of interrelated non-Melanesian languages in New Guinea with 
approximately 900,000 speakers would be established. This figure is more 
than one-third of the total native population of the entire New Guinea 
area which is approximately 2,480,500. 

The Ekagi-Wodani-Moni Group (about 50,000 speakers) in the Wissel Lakes 
area in the Netherland New Guinea highlands, extending in an easterly 
direction as far as the Doorman Top and the Carstensz Toppen. This 
group may well constitute a family consisting of three languages, and could 
be referred to as the Ekagi-Wodani-Moni Family. 

The Kamoro-Sempan-Asmat Group (39,000 speakers) on the south coast of 
Netherlands New Guinea, from Lakahia Bay in the west to beyond the 
mouth of the Eilanden River in the east, and in the hinterland of this coastal 
stretch. Boelaars’ findings*! seem to suggest that this group which appears 
to constitute a family composed of three languages may be related to the 
Ekagi-Wodani-Moni Family, and perhaps also to a few other, numerically 
insignificant, languages in south-western Netherlands New Guinea. If these 
assumptions can be sustained, then another numerically important group of 
interrelated non-Melanesian languages with approximately 90,000 speakers 
would be established. 


Apart from the groups listed, a number of numerically less significant groups of 
more or less distantly related languages have been found in New Guinea which need 
not be enumerated here. 


It is possible, and even probable, that further major groups of interrelated 
languages will be found in New Guinea in the course of time, and that some more of 
the groups listed, or yet to be discovered, will prove to be interrelated. 


Finally, mention must be made again here of the Melanesian languages which 
constitute one of the largest groups of interrelated languages in the New Guinea area. 
These languages which have already been spoken of at the beginning of this paper, 
are very numerous, and are spoken over wide, chiefly coastal, areas. In Australian 
New Guinea, they are found along the western half of the coast of the Sepik District, 
in a few coastal regions and on islands in the Madang District, on the south coast of 
the Huon Peninsula and on the eastern coast of the Morobe District, on the coasts of 


81 See note II. 
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the Milne Bay and Central Districts and on the islands of the latter (with a few minor 
breaks), on the greater part of New Britain, on most of New Ireland and the Admiralty 
Islands, and in various coastal areas of Bougainville Island. In Netherlands New 
Guinea, Melanesian languages are spoken on the coast around Hollandia, and, with 
a short break, westwards aimost as far as the mouth of the Mamberamo River, along 
most of the coast of the Geelvink Bay and on the islands in that bay, on parts of the 
north coast of the Vogelkop Peninsula and on the islands situated to the west of it, 
and finally in parts of the land bridge joining the mainland of Netherlands New 
Guinea with the Vogelkop Peninsula. The number of speakers of Melanesian 
languages in the whole New Guinea area can be estimated to be in the vicinity of 
300,000. Close to 200,000 of these are in Australian New Guinea. 

What has been outlined above has a profound effect on the linguistic picture of 
New Guinea. While it remains true that the number of distinct languages in New 
Guinea is very great indeed, in fact probably even greater than previously believed to 
be the case, it has also been established that there are very large groups of inter- 
related languages in New Guinea in connection with which the following important 
observations can be made: 


(1) Languages constituting such groups are, in the majority of the cases, spoken 
by numbers of speakers which by New Guinea standards can be described as 
very great to enormous (close to, and over, 100,000 in some instances). In 
consequence, the number of languages constituting one such group is generally 
quite small when compared with the total number of languages in New 
Guinea. 

(2) As a result of the large number of natives speaking individual languages 
belonging to such groups, and of the numerical sizes of the groups themselves, 
speakers of languages belonging to groups known to exist at our present state 
of knowledge constitute the majority of the population of the entire New 
Guinea area. Even when disregarding the approximately 300,000 speakers 
of the numerous closely interrelated and simple Melanesian languages, the 
number of speakers of languages belonging to as little as nine, or at most 
twelve, groups can be estimated to be in the vicinity of, or over, 1,200,000 
in the New Guinea area. There is also the probability of approximately 
900,000 natives speaking languages that can be classified into a single group, 
and the certainty that 748,000 of these 900,000 speak languages belonging 
to the same microphylum, and 731,000 of these 748,000 languages belonging 
to the same stock. At the same time, the number of individual languages 
constituting all these groups can be assumed to be little more than one 
hundred, which is only a small portion of the seven hundred, or probably 
even much more, languages that may exist in the New Guinea area. In 
Australian New Guinea alone, close to 1,000,000 natives speak languages 
belonging to eight or at most nine groups, with 748,000 natives, and perhaps 

even 788,000, speaking languages belonging to a single group. 
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Languages constituting such groups are in the majority of cases fairly closely 
interrelated. The writer himself has been able to observe repeatedly that 
this fact enables speakers of one of the languages within such a group to 
acquire fluency in another language of the same group in an incredibly short 
time and without much effort. This statement holds in particular if the two 
languages involved belong to the same sub-family or family, and to a lesser 
extent if they belong to the same stock. Speakers of one particular language 
who try to learn another language whose relationship to their own is of the 
microphylum order, find it naturally more difficult to master that language 
than to learn another one more closely related to their own, but they still 
seem to find it easier to become proficient in such a language than in a 
language totally different from theirs. 

Speakers of Melanesian languages could on occasions be observed by 
the writer to acquire a passable knowledge of another Melanesian language in 
less than a week, which is understandable when considering the fact that 
most of these languages are very simple, display great similarity in several 
of their basic structural features, and usually share quite a number of items 
of their basic vocabularies when they are lexically compared with each other. 


Such groups of interrelated languages are in the majority of the cases met 
with in the most densely populated areas of New Guinea. Generally speaking, 
they are found in the highland areas, along the middle courses of large rivers, 
and along some coastal stretches. At the same time, such areas are often 
those which hold the greatest promise of economic development. 


By way of contrast, the following may be pointed out in connection with languages 
which, by our present state of rudimentary knowledge, do not appear to belong to 
language groups of noteworthy size: 


(1’) The number of speakers of such languages is usually small to very small, 


(3°) 


mostly varying from a few dozen to a few hundred only. Even if a few such 
languages can be shown to constitute a group, the latter will still be 
numerically unimportant from a practical point of view. 


The differences between such languages and those belonging to large groups 
are radical. In many instances it has, however, been found that natives 
whose own language was one of these small languages were fluent in one of 
the adjacent or near large languages belonging to a large group. This 
tendency is growing because of the increased mobility of the native popula- 
tion, and gives added practical importance to the large languages and 
language groups. 

The number of such small diverse languages in New Guinea is very great. 
In view of what has been said in (2’) it is at present becoming more and more 
feasible, on the practical level, to group together speakers of a range of such 
small languages who have in common a knowledge of the same adjacent 
or near large language belonging to a large language group. 
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Such small languages are, as a rule, spoken in areas which are marginal to 
large language groups, notably in fringe areas in the highlands, the lower 
and upper courses of large rivers, along coastal stretches, and in the hinterland 
of large coastal language groups. The population density in areas occupied 
by a multiplicity of such small languages is usually low, and the country 
often poor. 


The fact that it is becoming possible to combine many of the New Guinea 
languages into large groups, and to begin to bring some order into the apparently 


chaotic linguistic situation in New Guinea, makes it possible to make the following 
assumptions and suggestions : 


It seems that a solution to the baffling puzzle of the apparent existence, side by 
side, of hundreds of unrelated languages in a comparatively small area is gradually 
moving into the realm of possibility. It appears not unreasonable to regard the 
presence of large groups of related languages in given areas as the result of migrations 
with a subsequent numerical and regional expansion of the population speaking the 
languages forming these groups. As a consequence of such migrations and expansions, 
the speakers of languages which, as may be presumed, were originally located in the 
areas nowadays occupied by the large groups, may be assumed to have been pushed 
back into regions frequently marginal in character and often split up into small 
fragments of population. This goes some way towards providing an explanation 
for the existence of the very numerous, and apparently unrelated, languages in some 
areas. The great number of these languages is still to some extent a puzzle, because 
if they constitute remnants of former regional languages, it could be assumed in the 
light of current glottochronological theory that those former regional languages 
must have been just as numerous as their present-day remnants, if these remnants 
have no apparent relationship to each other. The rate of change of basic vocabulary 
is believed to be comparatively constant and uniform in all languages. If a smaller 
number of regional languages is presumed to have existed in an area, it ought, 
therefore, to be possible to combine such present-day remnants near to that area into 
a not too great number of groups of related languages, their members showing approxi- 
mately the same—or perhaps a somewhat greater—degree of difference as that 
observed between the most widely aberrant members of the adjacent large language 
group or groups. Very little work has been done which would be of use to verify or 
invalidate this theory, but the results of a lexicostatistical comparison of in some 
instances regionally widely separated, mostly small, languages in northern Netherlands 
New Guinea by Cowan* have shown that those languages are distantly related to 
each other which may be regarded as encouraging in the light of the statements made 
above. In general, four points have to be borne in mind with regard to the problem 
of the apparent radical diversity of the very numerous small languages in New Guinea : 


*?H. K. J. Cowan, “‘ Prospects of a ‘ Papuan’ Comparative Linguistics,’ Bijdvagen tot de 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Vol. 113, 1957, pp. 70-91 ; ‘‘ Een tweede grote Papoea-taalgroepering 
in Nederlands-Nieuw-Guinea,”’ Nieuw-Guinea Studién, Vol. 1, 1957, pp. 107-117. 
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It still remains to be shown whether such languages are, in fact, radically 
different from each other and from languages belonging to large groups, or 
whether they can be combined into groups consisting of, perhaps very 
numerous, distantly related members. 

Languages believed to be remnants of former larger regional languages or 
language groups may, in many cases, have their origin in aberrant dialects 
of such former languages, or in aberrant languages belonging to such former 
language groups. Of such former languages and language groups, dialects 
and members located in peripheral areas—often country of a marginal 
nature—may have stood a better chance of survival after the impact of an 
immigrant large alien language than may have been the case with more 
centrally situated dialects and languages. The same statement may be made 
with regard to the chances of the actual physical survival of the speakers of 
original dialects and languages in the face of the large-scale immigration 
of speakers of an alien language. If it is therefore assumed that present-day 
remnant languages originated in widely differing aberrant languages of 
former language groups, or perhaps in aberrant dialects of former languages, 
then this may explain the existence of a greater diversity between such 
remnant languages than that observed between the most aberrant members 
of a present-day large language group. 

Though the rate of change of basic vocabulary is suggested by glotto- 
chronological theory to be fairly uniform in all languages, it is very likely 
that factors may be operating in very small and geographically isolated 
speech-communities which increase the rate of change. In such speech- 
communities word taboos and usages by prominent members of the com- 
munity obviously have a more far-reaching effect upon the language as a 
whole than in large speech-communities. 

A considerable number of mixed languages may be assumed to have come 
into being as a result of the clash between languages and of the splitting 
up of languages referred to above, which adds to the confusion of the present- 
day linguistic picture in the New Guinea area. 


Before closing this paper, it may be appropriate to make some remarks on some 
practical issues on which the linguistic picture of New Guinea as it stands now may 
have some bearing, in particular in view of the points that have been raised above in 
the sections 1-4 and 1’—4’on pp. 133-4. The writer has in mind to publish a separate 
paper on these issues shortly, and therefore will limit himself here to giving a brief 
outline of his views only. 

First of all, it may not be such a futile task for white people in New Guinea to 
embark on learning native languages as has been believed to be the case because of 
the mistaken assumption that each of the New Guinea languages is spoken by an 
insignificant number of speakers only, and is completely different, or at least very 
different, from any other New Guinea language. Encouraging signs heralding a 
change of attitude on these lines are already noticeable in New Guinea. 
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At the same time, the recognition of the relative simplicity of the linguistic 
situation in New Guinea may make it easier than has been the case, to think of native 
languages in connection with native basic education, and as a means which could 
lead the natives to literacy in English, and to a good mastery of English, in a shorter 
time, and with better results, than has been the case. It has for many years been 
known to be an established fact that mastery of, and literacy in, English or some other 
Western language on the part of natives is achieved in a much shorter time, and with 
superior results, if the natives first receive their basic education in, and are made 
literate in, their own language, or in a language related to their own, prior to their 
more advanced education in English or some other Western language.** 


It is often argued that, if for practical reasons it is not possible to adopt all 
native languages in a given area as media of instruction, but only one or a few, the 
resulting obligation of perhaps the majority of the pupils to learn a language other than 
their own as a medium of instruction may call for an effort on their part which is 
comparable to their learning English, and that they therefore had better be taught 
English from the start. Against this, it may be pointed out that, for reasons 
elaborated on in the writer’s foreshadowed paper, natives will find it very much easier 
and very much less time-consuming to learn another native language than to learn 
English, especially if that native language is related to their own, and it may also be 
pointed out that their understanding of that native language as a medium of instruc- 
tion will be much fuller than that which they can hope to arrive at in English for the 
same purpose, as a start. It may only be hinted at here that the reason for this lies 
in the fact that native speakers will not only find another native language more 
comparable to their own on the purely mechanical level than English, but will also 
recognize it as constituting a familiar reference system within a cultural framework 
very much akin to their own, whereas, to them, English will serve as a strangely 
unfamiliar reference system within a cultural background totally alien to them. If, 
however, an alien reference system is used for explaining an alien cultural back- 
ground, a vicious circle may ensue which may lead to disappointing results. It is 
obviously a better way to use a reference system familiar to pupils to explain to them, 
and gradually introduce them to, an alien cultural framework whose reference system— 
i.e. the English language, for instance—these pupils will find much easier to grasp 
after such an introduction. 


The approach outlined in the above paragraphs may not only enable the native 
population of New Guinea to reach more satisfactorily, and perhaps sooner, the goal 
of being able to read and write in English, and thus to partake in our civilization, 
but it may also help them to preserve the major New Guinea languages as long as they 
may choose to during, and perhaps after, their transition from the old ways to the 
new. 

S. A. Wurm. 


%*See “The Use of Vernacular Languages in Education,” Monograph on Fundamental 
Education, UNESCO, Paris, 1953. 
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“MUSHROOM MADNESS ” IN THE NEW GUINEA HIGHLANDS 


By MARIE REAY 


HE use of hallucinogenic fungi has been reported from many parts of the world. 

I propose to give a short account of the use of such a fungus, nonda, by the Kuma 
of the southern Wahgi Valley, Western Highlands District, New Guinea. 

The Kuma are part of a larger cultural unit, the Nangamp, about 25,000.0f whom 
live in the Middle Wahgi region and north of it as far as the Jimmi River. The 
Danga, another division of Nangamp living north of the Wahgi River, eat a plant 
called nong’n which the Kuma say has the same social and physiological effects as 
nonda has amongst themselves. They say the same of a certain variety of nut-bearing 
pandanus that grows in the neighbouring region of Chimbu. 


There are four varieties of nonda. Other edible fungi grow in the Wahgi Valley, 
but only these four varieties have hallucinogenic effects. I have not identified them 
botanically. Nor have I been able to have them analysed for possible hallucinogenic 
properties. The natives eat these fungi all the year round, but it is only late in the 
Dry Season that they show signs of what I call ‘“‘ mushroom madness ”’ as a result.} 
This suggests that the fungus may develop hallucinogenic properties at a certain 
time each year, so an adequate analysis would have to be made of samples taken both 
during the “ madness’ and at some other time of the year when the natives are 
eating the fungus without effect. 


” 


I have not seen samples of all four varieties of nonda, though I believe that they 
are plentiful. I obtained brief descriptions from the natives. Tuaadwa is a white 
fungus with a yellow stem. Kermaikip is small and reddish with a white stem. 
Ngamp-kindjkants is orange-coloured all over. Ngam-ngam is a thick-stemmed 
orange fungus ; the middle section of the stem is purple when it is fresh. All four 
varieties resemble mushrooms in shape and grow on dead logs. 


The physical effects of nonda include double vision, exaggerated shivering, and 
intermittent aphasia. Some people, particularly women, are delusional under the 
influence of the fungus. People of both sexes and of any age may be affected, but 
the ages of people affected in 1954 were seventeen to seventy for women and seventeen 
to forty formen. All people eat nonda, but it affects only a relatively small proportion 
of them. In 1954, eleven men and nineteen women were affected in a community 
numbering 313 persons ; five other men and three other women were reputed to have 
been affected in previous years. 


1 For a description of ‘‘ mushroom madness ”’ as a social phenomenon, see The Kuma, Mel- 
bourne University Press for the Australian National University, 1959, pp. 188-190. 
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The Kuma say that sensitivity to the hallucinogenic properties of nonda is 
hereditary, and that a person is likely to be affected if either his father or his mother 
was similarly affected. Several persons who were not expected to show sympioms of 
“mushroom madness ’’ did so in 1954; of some of these it was said that one of the 
parents must have been affected without my informants’ knowledge, and it was 
suggested that one man was feigning the symptoms. It seems clear that these persons, 
having once displayed the symptoms of “‘ mushroom madness,” will be remembered as 
having done so, and that a son or a daughter of any of them will be expected to be 
“mad” also. Despite this “ hereditary ” element, the Kuma say that only one of 
any number of siblings is ever affected, and in 1954 I observed no two siblings with 
the ‘‘ madness.” 

The condition of persons who are affected by eating nonda is known as ‘“‘ madness ”’ 
(komugl or komugl tai), and such persons are not held to be responsible for their 
actions. Neither prestige nor stigma accrues to the person who is affected by the 
fungus, but he knows when he is going to be affected and may, if he wishes, rid himself 
of the influence of the fungus he has eaten by bathing in the swiftly flowing river. 
In 1954 one woman did this as soon as she felt a fit approaching ; she explained that 
she was now too old to make an exhibition of herself dancing with the other women. 
In fact several women who were much older than she was participated. 


I have already mentioned the observable physiological effects of eating the 
fungus nonda, but have so far said little of their cultural elaboration. The fungus is 
eaten without ritual, and there is no prescribed method of cooking it. It may be 
roasted in ashes or, more usually, cooked with other vegetables such as asparagus and 
beans in an earth oven. A common method of cooking nonda now that tin containers 
are fairly prevalent is stewing. Often it is eaten as a separate snack in addition to 
the ordinary meals, or it may form part of the main meal in the evening. 

Men and women are affected by the fungus in different ways. The men grow 
tense and excited, whilst the women show the light-headed irresponsibility of mild 
intoxication. The men run amuck. They decorate themselves carelessly with 
exaggerated bustles, seize their spears and bows and arrows, and set out to terrorize 
the community, chasing and aiming their weapons at anyone they see. I was told 
that minor wounds may sometimes be inflicted in this way, but no one was injured in 
the outbreak of “‘ mushroom madness ”’ I observed early in October, 1954. Children 
and young adults dodged behind houses and peeped out, calling the men to incite 
them to further violence. This behaviour continued for two days. 

Meanwhile, women who were affected by the fungus relaxed inside their houses 
recounting, with much giggling, both real and imaginary sexual adventures with an 
openness they generally reserve for discussing other people’s affairs. At least one 
woman’s boasting appeared to be genuinely delusional ; something of a minor dispute 
developed when she alleged that a mild-mannered man had raped her and he protested 
his innocence in the face of her flirtatious accusations. Several of the women seemed 
to have momentary delusions that they were still unmarried. 
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Men affected by nonda disputing the possession Married women dancing on the ceremonial 
of weapons. ground while a man who has been influenced by 

nonda walks past them holding spear, bow, and 

arrows. The figure at right is an old woman 

dancing alone under the influence of the fungus. 








Men and married women dancing together while affected by nonda. 
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On the morning of the second day, the women commanded their husbands to 
decorate them. The men took their most splendid plumes and ornaments and 
fastened them on to their womenfolk, together with decorative bustles which the 
women wore in imitation of the men. The women held their husbands’ weapons in 
their hands and began to dance in formations corresponding to the subclans of their 
menfolk. Both the dance and the condition of the women during this time is known 
as daad (ndaadl). It is the only opportunity that married women have to dance as 
the men and their unmarried sisters do. After the dance, the women resumed their 
giggling and their sexual boasting and flirted outrageously with their husbands’ 
clansmen. 

The flouting of convention by both men and women at this time is 
institutionalized. The men’s aggressiveness, which is aimed during the period of 
“mushroom madness ”’ at members of their own community, is normally directed 
outside the clan. The men seem to go berserk: two tried to set fire to houses 
belonging to members of their sub-subclans, and several tried to eat tobacco. The 
women feel like dancing ; normally they are not permitted to dance, but they are 
encouraged to do so now. The behaviour of the women is a symbolic regression to 
the freedom, particularly the sexual freedom, of their earlier years. Unmarried 
girls summon men to “ carry leg,” and they take the initiative in sexual encounters, 
consorting with married as well as singlemen. The married woman’s enjoined chastity 
is in direct contrast to this earlier freedom. She must be faithful to her husband, 
whereas he is able to enjoy a variety of sexual experience with the girls who summon 
him. Many men go with unmarried girls and turn to their wives only when they 
desire children. Women frequently voice their resentment at this difference in 
their own and their husbands’ lives. 

It is plain that the whole pattern of ‘‘ mushroom madness ”’ for men and women 
offers an unparalleled opportunity for social catharsis. We cannot tell how far it is 
determined by actually eating nonda until the four varieties of the fungus are 
botanically identified and adequately analysed. 

MARIE REAyY. 











PHYSICAL CHANGES IN AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES CONSEQUENT 
UPON EUROPEAN CONTACT 


By A. A. Apste! 


THE PRISTINE NATIVE 

ACH tribe pursued a nomadic existence within its own territory in which the 
various natural featires harboured the spirits that identified the tribe with its 
hunting ground and endowed both with spiritual cohesion and continuity. Nomadism 
was imposed by the constant necessity to seek food—the men were hunters of the 
bigger game, the women and children gatherers of edible plants and small animals. 
Apart from a keenly developed bushcraft, the natives possessed only their simple 
mesolithic (Abbie, 1951) weapons, some primitive utensils and the domesticated dog 
(dingo). They had no clothes, no personal possessions of note, and only temporary 
makeshift shelters. The tribe was organized on the basis of kinship and totemic 

grouping and behaviour was significantly affected by magic and the fear of it. 


Life, if strenuous, was generally healthy. | Diet \varied in quality and quantity 
from time to time but was usually adequate. In addition to a fair amount of coarse 
vegetable food it had a high meat protein content, but there was little fat (except 
around the coast) and less sugar. Infections were few and relatively mild, although 
worm infestation was probably common. Framboesia (yaws) was, and is, prevalent 
but was rarely fatal or even seriously crippling ; the same applies to a mild form of 
virus trachoma. Along the north-eastern fringe hookworm, malaria, filaria and 
granuloma were probably introduced via Indonesia or New Guinea; leprosy was 
brought by Chinese and there may have been sporadic invasions of smallpox. But 
these exotics hardly touched the bulk of the populace. The scarcity of common 
infections is illustrated by the fact that even to-day it is difficult to get a staphylo- 
coccal culture from natives living in the sterile atmosphere of central Australia. 
The nomadic habit ensured that no campsite was occupied long enough to become 
fouled and, indeed, many aborigines carefully buried all personal excreta lest it be 
used for magic against them. Infanticide was practised to -dispose of all unwanted 
new members of the tribe—whether excess, e.g. one of twins, or sickly or deformed. 
This relieved the tribe of any burdensome passengers, a handicap they could not 
afford ; the practice also, incidentally, probably eliminated many recessives as they 
showed up. 

Under such conditions the aborigines were tough, healthy, adaptable and 
enduring, and on the whole happy—they are naturally a cheerful people. The 


1 Department of Anatomy, University of Adelaide, South Australia. 
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greatest dangers to existence were infanticide, occasionally starvation or thirst, 
injury (accident, war or murder), being ‘‘ sung to death ”’ by magic and, less commonly, 
“ natural causes,” of which old age was probably the most important. 


EUROPEAN INFLUENCE 
The advent of the European changed this picture dramatically : in one way by 
mere contact, in another by imposing different environmental conditions. 


Contact 

From the first contact—direct or indirect—many aborigines were wiped out by 
simple infections like influenza, measles, chickenpox, scarlet fever and so on. 
Europeans also introduced tuberculosis and gonorrhoea (some may have come from 
Indonesia), but there is a doubt over syphilis ; it now seems that yaws gives some 
cross-immunity to syphilis, and what was described as syphilis in aborigines was 
probably yaws or granuloma. At all events, there was wholesale elimination of 
those susceptible to the imported infections and the first physical change to be 


recorded, therefore, is probably the higher grade of immunity in the etic 


Environment 
This can be condidered under three headings: clothing, housing and diet. 


Clothing 

The aborigine soon discovered that nakedness was abhorrent to the European, 
especially on mission stations. So he accepted gifts of clothing to secure continued 
supplies of food. In time the clothing itself became an emblem of prestige, the mark 
of the dominant “ white-fellow,” and was worn continuously until it became ragged, 
filthy and verminous. Even when thoroughly soaked with rain, clothing was kept 
on and there can be little doubt that under such conditions it opened the way for 
respiratory infections. These, too, eliminated the susceptible and helped to build 
up some immunity in the survivors. The fault lay not with the clothing but with 
the conditions under which it was worn. To-day one may see many healthy aborigines 
happily wearing bright clean clothing. 

Clothing produced another change. Aborigines are not deeply pigmented and 
many children are quite fair-headed. Those who continually wear clothing lose 
much of the melanin in their skin, fading from a chocolate colour almost to a pinky- 
yellow in the covered parts. When such people are exposed naked to the sun for 
any length of time they suffer sunburn (Abbie and Adey, 1953). 


Housing 

As with clothing, the danger lies with the quality of the housing. Only too 
frequently it has been squalid and unhygienic. There is no longer the continual 
exposure to the sterilizing rays of the sun, and the natives have lost their old super- 
stitious urge to effective disposal of excreta. This, together with the fact that the 
home is now t, leads to local fouling of the site and conduces to gastro- 
intestinal infections, especially in the young; those surviving no doubt showed a 
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higher immunity—the direction of another change to be recorded. In contrast, 
in many towns to-day, such as Alice Springs and Darwin, one can find healthy full- 
blood aborigines living permanently in European-type homes which they keep as 
scrupulously clean as do Europeans. 

Diet , 

The most important additions from the European dietary were probably flour 
and sugar. Not unnaturally, the natives prefer finely milled white flour to their own 
ait lain flour made from grass seeds. Sugar is highly prized, being so rare naturally, 
and is consumed in large quantities. European-type vegetables often form the bulk 
of an issue of stew, but meat protein is more expensive and usually they get less than 
under native conditions. However, beef and mutton contain much more fat than 
do native meats and the aborigines are very avid of fat. Under good conditions, 
e.g. on Northern Territory government settlements where there is reasonable know- 
ledge of dietetics, the feeding is good. Under bad conditions deficiency diseases 
like scurvy and kwashiorkor have occasionally been discovered. Of course, the 
aborigines could supplement such a diet by hunting and avoid the evils of deficiencies, 
but often there has been little incentive for them todo so. In the towns full-blood 
natives who earn their own living are free to buy whatever food they like-and then 
they seem to fare as well as the Europeans. 

Now we may look at what seem to be the effects of the changeover to European 
foods. 

Teeth. The most immediate and obvious result has been a gross deterioration. 
of the teeth, attributable mainly to sugar and flour. The normal aboriginal dentition 
is usually very good. The coarse diet ensures vigorous mastication and even wearing 
of the teeth. And as the teeth wear (ultimately down right to the level of the gums) 
secondary dentine is formed to prevent exposure of the pulp. Dental troubles such 

“ as malformations and periapical abscesses do occur but caries is practically unknown. 
On a European diet caries has become very common, even appearing in the first 
permanent molars of young children. It seems, indeed, that once caries appears the 
aboriginal teeth are less resistant than European teeth (see, e.g. Campbell and Barrett, 
1953; Heithersay, 1959). 

Blood. Hemoglobin levels of desert-living aboriginal males in central Australia 
(Casley-Smith, 1958a) were not very different from European levels at the same 

iy © altitude (c. 2,000 ft.). Surprisingly enough the mean level for women of the same 

tribe was almost as high, significantly higher than for European women. This may 
be attributable to a higher protein or iron intake by the aboriginal women but a 
more important factor seems to lie with menstrual differences : menstruation under 
native conditions tends to be scanty and infrequent. The change to be noted here 
6s | is that when aboriginal women come to live under European conditions their 
| menstrual flow is more frequent and profuse and their hemoglobin level drops to 
Setiniadies female standards. 
An examination of the blood chemistry of aborigines discloses some interesting 
changes under different conditions. Serum cholesterol levels in desert-living natives 
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are much lower than in Europeans, nor do the levels rise with advancing age as in 
Europeans. This could be attributed to the generally low fat intake under native 
conditions. Natives living under partly European conditions do show a rise in serum 
cholesterol although not, so far, to the European level (Schwartz and Casley-Smith, 
19584). Serum mucoprotein (Schwartz and Casley-Smith, 19585) and phospholipid 
(Schwartz et al., 1957) also rise with increasing Europeanization. 

Blood Pressure. The chemical changes noted above may be compared with the 
blood pressure picture. Desert-living aborigines have low pressures: male and 
female both around 75/109 mm. On government settlements in the same region the 
mean figure for males was 79/118 mm., with the females lower, while under practically 
European conditions the male mean was 89/131 mm. with the females a little lower— 
both approaching European levels. Whether or not this has any correlation with 
diet is still an open question, however (see Casley-Smith, 19585 ; Abbie and Schroder, 
1960). “Whatever the answer, cardio-vascular diseases seem to be relatively uncommon 
in aborigines so far and it will be interesting to note whether the incidence increases 
with the passage of time. 


Genetic. One further source of possible change must be mentioned. Under 
native conditions the aborigines destroy babies with any evidence of malformation 
and, indeed malformations are rarely seen. Nowadays, however, increasing pre- 
and post-natal care, improved medical attention and rising economic standards will 
conspire to ensure that every salvageable baby will be preserved. This possibility 
obviously opens the way to survival of all kinds of heritable abnormalities, including 
those due to recessives, that would otherwise be eliminated. So far as I am aware, 
there is no present evidence of any increase in congenital abnormality but future 
generations may tell a different story. 

Physique. Our studies so far have been devoted entirely to establishing a pre- 
European native norm as a baseline. Later we hope to measure what changes if 
any in physique can be attributed to the changing environment of the aborigine. 

Si cee’ ol wfiron SUMMARY 
The physical changes so far detected in aborigines that are presumed to be due 
to European influence are : 

++ (x1) An apparently rising level of immunity to many imported infectious diseases. 

— (2) A probable rise in such blood chemicals as cholesterol, phospholipids and 
mucoprotein. 

~ (3) A probable rise in mean blood pressures. 

© (4) A change in the menstrual pattern in women. 

— (5) Fading of skin pigment and susceptibility to sunburn. 

~—(6) Obvious dental deterioration. 

~ (7) The possibility of preserving undesirable genetic recessives and mutants in 
subsequent generations. 

Clearly all these changes are purely physical and could be reversed if the natives 
reverted to their original habitat. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


FIELD RESEARCH 

University of Sydney 

The head of the Department of Anthropology, Professor W. R. Geddes, visited 
the Territory of Papua and New Guinea in September, 1960, in order to survey 
field research opportunities in the area. While there he also attended a U.N.E.S.C.O. 
symposium on ‘“ Man in the Humid Tropics,” which was held at Goroka. In 
November he left New Guinea for Borneo, whence he will return to Sydney in 
February, 1961. 

Dr. A. Capell returned to Sydney in September, 1960, from the British Solomon 
Islands, where he carried out field research into the native languages for four months. 

Dr. I. Hogbin sailed in December, 1960, for the United Kingdom, where he will 
spend his sabbatical year. He has been invited to deliver the Marett Memorial 
Lecture at Exeter College, Oxford, and will also lecture at other British universities. 

Dr. M. J. Meggitt returned to Sydney in October, 1960, after spending three 
months in New Guinea, during which he worked among the Enga of the Western 
Highlands. He also participated in the U.N.E.S.C.O. symposium at Goroka in 
September. 


Dr. C. Jayawardena left in December, 1960, for Fiji, where he is spending several 
months making a preliminary investigation of the Indian communities. 

Dr. J. H. Bell is continuing his research into the social status and mobility of a 
sample of European migrants in New South Wales. 

Mr. R. W. Mackenzie is currently analysing the statistical material he has gathered 
in his investigation of murder and suicide in New South Wales. 

Mr. R. M. Glasse, who holds the W. M. Strong Research Fellowship, is continuing 
his analysis of data gathered during his sojourns among the Huli of the Southern 
Highlands of Papua, and Mr. D. J. Ryan, who previously held this Fellowship, is 
working his material from Mendi, also in the Southern Highlands. 

Miss Dawn Ryan, who holds a Research Studentship in the Department, is 
continuing her field work at Kukipi in the Gulf District of Papua. 

Dr. K. Hale, a National Science Foundation Fellow from the United States, 
completed in November, 1960, a field investigation of Aboriginal languages of the 
Northern Territory and northern Queensland that began in February, 1958. He is 
spending some time in Sydney before returning to the United States. 

Other social anthropologists who attended the U.N.E.S.C.O. symposium at 
Goroka in September, 1960, were Mr. C. Julius, of the Papua and New Guinea 
Administration, and Dr. I. Y. Carey of the Malayan Department of Aborigines, 
Kuala Lumpur. 


Australian National University 


Several members of the Department of Anthropology and Sociology, Australian 
National University, carried out field trips during 1959, and have now returned to 
Canberra : 

Mr. G. N. Appell, Research Scholar, returned to Canberra in October after carrying 
out a year’s study of the Rungus Dusun people at Kudat, North Borneo. 
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Professor J. A. Barnes spent six weeks on a reconnaissance tour of the Northern 
Territory and Indonesia, returning to Canberra at the end of October. 


Dr. Paula Brown, Research Fellow, returned to Canberra in March after carrying 
out another study of the Chimbu people, Central Highlands of New Guinea. 


Dr. A. L. Epstein, Research Fellow, returned to Canberra in October after 
carrying out a year’s research at Matupit, Rabaul, where he studied social conditions 
with special reference to the indigenous population. 

Mr. D. Laycock, Research Scholar, returned from New Guinea in March after 
carrying out a linguistic survey of the Sepik District. 

Mr. P. L. Newman, Fulbright Student, has now returned to the University of 
Washington, U.S.A., after spending twelve months in New Guinea, where he carried 
out a study of indigenous systems of religious belief, at Miruma. 

Dr. Marie Reay, Research Fellow, returned to Canberra in October from Borro- 
loola, Northern Territory, where she has spent a year enquiring into the secular and 
ceremonial status of aboriginal women. 

Dr. S. A. Wurm, Senior Research Fellow, made two linguistic field trips in 1960. 
One in June-July to N.E. New South Wales and Queensland, and another in October 
to Mornington Island, adjacent parts of the Gulf of Carpentaria and Palm Island. 


Several members of the Department left Canberra during 1960 to carry out field 
research and have not yet returned : 


Mr. M. R. Alien, Research Scholar, left Canberra in October to spend a further 
nine months on the island of Aoba, New Hebrides. 

Mr. J. Beckett, Research Scholar, left Canberra in November and will spend nine 
months in the Torres Straits islands to continue his study of economic enterprises 
and Native Councils. 

Mr. L. R. Hiatt, Research Scholar, left Canberra in March to spend a further nine 
months at Maningrida Government Settlement, Arnhem Land, carrying out a field 
study of processes of social control. 

Dr. B. N. de Martinoir, Research Scholar, left Canberra in March for an extended 
period of field work in Sarawak, where he is carrying out a study of the Kajang people 
of the Upper Rejang. 

Mr. A. Ploeg, Research Scholar, left Canberra in April and will spend twelve 
months in Netherlands New Guinea, where he is carrying out a study of social control 
at Bokondini in the Hablifoeri region of the highlands. 

Mr. M. Singarimbun, Research Scholar, left for Indonesia in June to carry out a 
study of the Karo Betak of Sumatra. 

Mr. B. L. Verma, Research Scholar, left Canberra in February to spend twelve 
months in Papua, where he is carrying out a study of social change among the Mailu 


people. 


The following field research projects are planned by members of the Department 
later in the year and during 1961: 


Mr. G. N. Appell, Research Scholar, will leave Canberra in December and will 
spend a further period in North Borneo to continue his study of the Rungus Dusun 
people at Kudat. 

Dr. A. L. Epstein, Research Fellow, will spend a further period at Matupit, 
Rabaul, to continue his study of social conditions with special reference to the 
indigenous population. 
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Mr. P. Ganguly, Research Scholar, will leave Canberra in November to spend 
about a year in India, where he will carry out a study of tribal politics in an Indian 
steel town in Jamshedphur. 

Miss Diane MacEachern, Research Scholar, will begin an empirical study of 
assimilation as a social process in Australia. 

Dr. Marie Reay, Research Fellow, will leave in April, 1961, for Borroloola, where 
she will continue her enquiry into the secular and ceremonial status of aboriginal 
women. 


University of Western Austraha 


Professor Helmut Petri and his wife (Dr. G. Odermann) have been visiting the 
Anthropology Centre of the University of Western Australia, and have just completed 
a period of research in the La Grange area of the Kimberleys with a short visit to 
Port Hedland. They return to Germany in the middle of December. 

An especially formed sub-committee of the Anthropological Society of. Western 
Australia, with Dr. R. Berndt, Mr. G. F. Andersen, Mr. V. Serventy and Mr. G. Kenney 
as members, has just completed a detailed report on our current knowledge of 
Australian Aboriginal carvings, paintings and sites of archeological importance in 
Western Australia. This has been done at the suggestion of the Academy of Science, 
with the intention of ensuring that the most important sites be preserved as historical 
monuments. 

Dr. Peter Lawrence, of the Anthropology Centre, University of Western Australia, 
is completing his volume on “ Cargo Cults ”’ for publication. 

The Western Australian Museum is to make the first appointment in the field of 
Anthropology (ethnology) this year, when a curatorship will be established. 

Drs. R. M. and C. H. Berndt will be continuing their survey of selected areas of 
Western Australia during part of the long vacation of 1960-61, concentrating this 
time on the Kimberleys. 

Dr. Susan Kaldor, of the Anthropology Centre, University of Western Australia, 
is at present analysing her material on bilingualism and social adjustment among 
Asian students in the University of Western Australia. She will be giving a course on 
“Language and Culture” during the 1961 academic year. 

Mrs. Mary Hodgkin, with a Freda Bage Fellowship from the International 
Federation of University Women, will be carrying out research in Malaya during 1961 
on problems of Asian student adjustment on return to their homeland. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Wilson completed their second period in the field in the Port 
Hedland area (Pindan Cooperative) early this year. 

Mr. C. Makin is currently carrying out a community study at Medina (near 
Perth). 

Two students, Miss C. Harrison and Mr. P. R. Dalton, will be beginning field 
research for their Master’s degrees in 1961. The former will be working in the south- 
west of this State among part-Aborigines, the latter concentrating on Japanese- 
Aboriginal and Japanese-European contact in the Kimberleys. Mr. Dalton is at 
present in Japan obtaining background material for his work. 

Dr. R. M. Berndt’s volume ‘“ Order and Disorder in New Guinea”’ is to be 
published early in 1961 by the University of Chicago Press. 














REVIEWS 


From Apeto Angel. By H.R. Hays. MethuenandCo.,London. 1959. Pp. 1-46r. 
illustrated. Price, 36/- sterling. 


In spite of the catchy title, this book is not about the evolution of man. The 
attractive dust-cover says it is “‘ the first popular account of man as a social animal 
and of the customs, totems and taboos of primitive people, past and present.” This 
is not correct. Customs are described and their interpretations discussed, but as 
part of an historical record of anthropologists who have made noteworthy contributions 
to our knowledge and understanding of human society and culture. The book’s 
sub-title, however, does indicate what it really is: ‘‘ An informal History of Social 
Anthropology.” 

The author is an American novelist and literary critic who has studied (pre- 
sumably the literature on) primitive societies for twenty years. The result is an 
interesting, iitormative and good story. There are some slips in details, but Mr. Hays 
has come to grips with the theories and counter-theories and presented them simply 
in their biographical and historical contexts, that is, against the background of their 
periods. Second year anthropological students should find the book very helpful ; 
to scholars it will be entertaining. It is “ history without tears.” 


The author divides the development of social anthropology into four periods: 
(x) the Classical Evolutionists, down to Frazer; (2) the Critical Reaction; 
(3) Diffusion and Sociology ; and (4) Psychological Insight and Social Responsibility. 
There is some overlapping and back reference, but the scheme is useful, enabling the 
reader to see the development as a whole. He sums up from time to time in a phrase 
or two the chief characteristics of a period or approach ; e.g. (i) the duality (Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde aspects) of the r9th century ; (ii) the difference between anthropological 
development in the second half of the 19th century in English speaking countries on 
the one hand and in Germany on the other, was that in the former Darwin shaped the 
form of ethnological thought “‘ while hard-headed dependence on facts determined 
its content,” whereas ‘‘ the German point of view was conditioned by philosophy and 
geography ” ; and (iii) the behaviourism of J. B. Watson, “ a hill-billy from South 
Carolina. . . appealed to the mechanically oriented mentality of a technological 
culture.” 

The author enlivens the record with biographical sketches of many of the 
anthropologists, sometimes glossing over their foibles, but not always: Robertson 
Smith, the nervous bachelor, incessantly rolling cigarettes—a cause célébre ; Bastian, 
a “ prisoner ” in the royal palace in Mandalay studying Buddhism ; Boas’s cavalier 
attitude in granting degrees; Comte’s instability; Spencer the hypochondriac ; 
W. F. James the urbane humanist ; andsoon. Of the difference between Radcliffe- 
Brown and Malinowski he writes that though their theoretical positions were not far 
apart, they were always temperamentally at odds ; “ Radcliffe-Brown, more formal 
and intensely British, tended to collect a compact group of followers. Malinowski 
encouraged individuality in his students, a rapid informal give-and-take that developed 
whatever originality they possessed” (p. 333). However, as far as British 
anthropology is concerned, it has not set any original courses since these two scholars, 
but “ has on the whole continued in the direction begun ”’ by them (p. 334). 
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Regional specialists will notice whether Mr. Hays has gone wrong in details. 
He has done so in the Australian field. Thus, ‘“‘in Australia, frontiersmen were 
called bushrangers” (p. 107), and Burke, the ill-fated explorer, “was not an 
experienced bushranger.”” We hope not, seeing that Burke was a Victorian police 
inspector. The Australian bushranger was Mr. Hays’ outlaw; the Australian 
frontiersmen were bushmen. He always writes Kamileroi (pp. 109Q-1II, 117, 431) 
for the tribal name Kamilaroi, even in the title of Fison and Howitt’s Kamilaroi and 
Kurnai. Incidentally, although this book is significant in the history of Australian 
anthropology, it is not really “a basic work on Australian Aboriginals’ (p. 111). 
Further, the novelist in the interest of vividness overdoes the facts : he writes (p. 111) 
that Howitt saw the Kurnai diminish from 1,500 to about 140, and that “ the warriors 
had been slaughtered.” But Howitt only guessed at the original figure which he 
put at 1,000 or 1,500, and as for the bushmen slaughtering Aboriginal warriors, 
Howitt says (Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 183) that numbers, mostly fighting men, were 
killed in conflicts with the settlers. 

The author does not understand the section and subsection systems. He speaks 
(p. 110) of the Kamilaroi being divided into “ four marriage classes or clans.” But 
the marriage classes, later called sections, are not clans (or gentes as Fison termed 
them), and Fison makes this distinction clear in Kamilarot and Kurnai. When Mr. 
Hays comes to the Urabunna (spelled by him Urubunna), he is thoroughly mixed up : 
“the patriarchal Urubunna,” he writes (p. 116), “ had only two totemic marriage 
classes.”” Of course, these were the exogamous matrilineal moieties, called classes 
by Spencer and Gillen (Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 60), each of which 
consisted of several exogamous matrilineal clans. On the other hand, he writes 
(pp. 116-117) that the Arunta had four marriage classes in each moiety, arranged in 
a matriarchal system. Here, as we know, the descent of the subsections was and is 
indirectly matrilineal, while ritual emphasis is on patriliny. In passing, the inference 
(p. 117) should be removed that in the Arunta tribe women did see churinga : 
“Churinga were not supposed to be seen by women or uninitiated men.” There 
was no supposition about it. On p. 118, too, Mr. Hays seems to confuse secret and 
public “dances”: ‘“ Totemic rituals were performed at great fiestas called 
corroborees.” Corobbory is better kept for the public, camp “ dance,” a night-time, 
social event. The totemic rituals are secret. 

Other small slips include (i) the statement (p. 115) that “in 1919, when he 
(Baldwin Spencer) was made Chief Protector of Aborigines, he resigned his professor- 
ship.” Actually, the year in which he acted as Chief Protector of Aborigines in 
the Northern Territory was 1912, and for that year he was given leave of absence 
from his University (Melbourne). (ii) A. R. Radcliffe-Brown is described as an 
Oxford-trained Professor ; but as a Cambridge man Radcliffe-Brown might not have 
appreciated this. Further, his appointment to Sydney in 1926 was to the Chair of 
Anthropology, not of Social Anthropology (p. 313). Again (p. 376), Warner’s book 
A Black Civilization is said to be “ an authoritative treatise on the northern tribes of 
Australia which Spencer had discussed decades before.’’ This is just carelessness. 
Warner’s book is about a group of clans in north-east Arnhem Land, of which Spencer 
knew nothing. So, too, the reference (p. 322) to Malinowski being interned as an 
“enemy alien’ in the Trobriands for four years during the 1914-18 War could be 
phrased differently, seeing that he was not only allowed, but helped, by the Australian 
authorities to carry on field work during those years for three periods in Papua, one 
in Port Moresby and with the Mailu, and two in the Trobriands. In between his 
field expeditions, he spent time in Australia, mainly Melbourne, working over his 
material. (See Man and Culture, 1957, edited by R. Firth, p. 3, and B. M. Malinowski, 
Argonauts of the Western Pacific, 1922, pp. XiX-xx). 

E 
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If there are similar errors in other parts of Mr. Hays’ book, I hope they will be 
pointed out and that he will revise From Ape to Angel accordingly. It is too useful 
and interesting a history, and one with a popular appeal, to be marred by 
such mistakes. 


A. P. ELKin. 


Grundlagen Zur Entzifferung der Osterinselschrift. By Thomas Barthel. Published 
by the University of Hamburg: Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der 
Auslandskunde, Band 64, Rethe B, Vdélkerkunde, Kuturgeschichte und 
Sprachen, Band 36, 1958. Qto., pp. 346 with 64 Tables. DM 60. 


This is a new and thorough investigation of the Easter Island script. A 
preliminary review of the tablets and other documents leads to a full analysis in 
which each symbol is represented by a figure. The documents are then reproduced 
in this form as a series of figures, and the incidence of each symbol is indicated by 
a concordance method so that every occurrence can be referred to easily. Next the 
prime source of presumed interpretation—Bishop Jaussen’s MSS of the Easter Islander 
Metoro’s texts are reproduced with Jaussen’s punctuation. The conclusions reached 
can be stated very briefly as (1) the phonetic values of the pictures in the inscriptions 
must be taken into account; (2) the writing is a type of “ rebus ’—the phonetic 
value and not the picture itself, as in an English children’s puzzle one may see the 
drawing and the eye tollowed by a stretch of ocean, to be read not as “‘eye sea” but 
as “I see”; (3) the writing, even when so interpreted is without grammatical 
connection, what Schlesier in his article reviewing Métraux’s Easter Island (in 
Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1958. Nos. 3-4 p. 235) calls “ telegramme style.” 
The reader of the tablets has finally to make the additions and grammatical corrections 
as he goes. The documents themselves as so interpreted are sacred ritual songs. 

All this is not entirely out of line with conclusions reached by the Russian writers 
N. A. Butinov and Y. V. Knorozov, whose article was translated in the Journal 
of the Polynesian Society, Vol. 66, No. 1, March 1957, pp. 5-17. They class the 
characters under four heads: (1) a combination of ideograms, i.e. of signs denoting 
whole words, (2) a combination of an ideogram and a key sign, something like the 
“determinatives” of Egyptian and Assyrian writing, (3) a combination of a phonetic 
and a key sign, and (4) sometimes a purely phonetic spelling. They also add “it 
should be poirited out, however, that the written language of Easter Island does not 
express numerous auxiliary parts of speech.” This is in line with Barthel’s conclusion 
about a “‘telegramme” style (although the phrase is not his). 

The earlier culture of Easter Island is not known in sufficient detail to make 
all points clear ; Barthel has therefore rightly seen fit to interpret in some cases in 
terms of facts known about the culture of other Marginal Polynesian Islands. At 
the same time he has made the texts elucidate and control each other by much careful 
cross-referencing, made easier by the system of numerical signs employed to refer 
to the hieroglyphs. From chapter 9 to chapter 16 inclusive he has therefore a series 
of “ interpretations ’’—nature, the heavenly bodies, the gods, man, activities, death, 
ethnography and finally script. Then follows a chapter of results. 

These results are grouped under a number of headings to which only brief 
reference can be made: (1) the characters are used in a manner which is strictly 
conventionalized, and ‘“‘ the writer is always bound to specific traditional possibilities 
of interpretation.” (2) The number of actual characters is limited: “ From about 
120 fundamental components about 1500-2000 different compounds may be evolved. 
These combinations are governed by strict and binding laws for Personifications and 
ligatures.” (3) Signs for heads, body positions, etc.; there seems to be an origin 
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in gesture language to be recognized ; animals and plants as well as other objects 
are usually fairly plain, but there are also some geometrical abstractions. (4) The 
groundwork of the script is the use of ideogrammes. Certain definite types of symbol 
construction are used, based on definable principles, of which Barthel lists and 
illustrates five. He accepts the ideas quoted above from the Russian writers, and 
speaks of the impossibility of writing a grammatically complete sentence, referring 
to “ embryo-writing.”” The texts would therefore serve rather as mnemonics than 
as full scripts. They are more elaborate than, say, Australian message sticks, but 
less so than a classical manuscript. 


The whole of this closely-reasoned volume is to be welcomed as a very real 
contribution to the study of what has long been regarded as mystery. Although 
there may never be a full interpretation of the “‘ mystery,” it is at least clear that the 
culture which produced the Easter Island script was a Polynesian culture, not the 
remains of a vanished civilization, to be approached from the viewpoint of the 
sensational newspaper or the novel. We are no nearer knowing the full story behind 
the great stone monuments, but Barthel’s interpretations allow us to see the activities 
of a normal Polynesian society which achieved in its heyday two things which other 
branches of the Polynesians apparently did not—raising gigantic statues and 
writing documents which formed an important part of the religious life of the people. 
The number of those who are qualified to criticise Barthel’s work is limited ; it is to 
be hoped that they will follow it up and bring still more light to bear on this badly 
used section of the Polynesian community. 

A. CAPELL. 


Ethnographic Interpretations, 7-11. By A. L. Kroeber. University of California 
Publications in American Archeology and Ethnology, Vol. 47: No. 3, 
pp. 235-310. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1959- 

This publication continues the series begun by Professor Kroeber in an earlier 
volume, and contains five essays on different subjects : “‘ Yurok National Character,” 
“ Reflections and Tests on Athabascan Glottochronology,” ‘‘ Recent Ethnic Spreads,” 
“Problems on Boscana,” ‘‘ Desert Mohave: Fact or Fancy.” These essays 
maintain, of course, the standards that have already made their author world famous, 
and although they may not all have the same permanent value they all have their 
interest. A note will be given here only on the first three. 


“Yurok National Character” occupies the first five pages. It carries further 
the attempts that are more and more being made to bring together anthropological, 
psychological and other facts concerning peoples. The study is naturally a difficult 
one, and at the end Kroeber is still obliged to say, “I have long thought and still 
believe ...,” while in the next sentence he relays a different opinion from another 
student of the subject. Kroeber’s short essay, however, provides additional study 
material on an interesting and real problem—to which, however, the answers are 
not yet. 

“ Reflections and Tests on Athabascan Glottochronology ” starts from a paper 
by Morris Swadesh on the “‘ Chronology of the Athapaskan Languages ”’ (the variations 
in spelling of the name show that there are still houses to be set in order!) and deals 
with the problems that affect not only that paper but all glottochronological studies 
of no matter what language. In brief the problems are: “‘ Are such studies 
reliable?” and, “‘ What factors tend to throw calculation of time depths into error?” 
Many still—including the reviewer—have doubts on the value of glottochronology. 
Hjelmslev and the glossematicians reject it out of hand. Kroeber notices the effects 
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of factors such as resistance to change, as against the claim that there is, so to speak, 
a sort of “ flat rate” of retention of basic vocabulary of about 81% per 1000 years 
throughout the world. He considers the possibility that different speech categories 
may show varied rates of change. There is also the third possibility that the rate 
may have to be determined for each language family separately. The types of word 
list used may also have determining influence in the calculation. Finally, Kroeber 
produces figures showing to what extent changing the word list or omitting parts of 
it because material is not to hand may influence the reckoning of time depths. 
This is a very useful paper that should be studied along with (although of course 
it antedates) D. Hymes’ survey article in the first issue of Current Anthropology. 

“ Recent Ethnic Spreads ”’ is concerned with the relative distributions of certain 
Indian tribes, to show that many of the movements may be much later in history 
than is sometimes believed. The evidence is interesting, but it seems unfortunate 
that Kroeber begins by referring in some detail to a brief article by G. W. Grace 
in the American Anthropologist for 1955, giving provisional classifications of 
Austronesian languages based on materials gathered as part of the Tri-Institutional 
Programme. The expression “ unfortunate” is used because Grace’s article is a 
mere summary, less than 3 pages long, without any supporting evidence in any shape 
or form—and the reviewer finds it totally unconvincing even with Grace’s later 
book. Yet in the next paragraph Kroeber proceeds to draw inferences from it as 
though all the claims were substantiated and accepted. This acceptance of statements 
before the evidence has been assessed by competent students does not make for 
happy results as far as an essay based on the assumption of its truth is concerned. 
What may have happened in America—on quite different evidence—is a different 
matter on which Kroeber is more competent to speak. 

The two remaining “Interpretations” need to be judged by Americanists and 
are better passed without comment in the present instance. They are more specialized 
in both locality and interest. ae 

. CAPELL. 


Bunyoro, an African Kingdom. By John Beattie. Case Studies in Cultural 
Anthropology, Stanford University. Henry Holt and Co. New York. 
1960. pp. IX, 83, map, 2 plates, bibliography. Price, $1.35. 

The East African kingdom of Bunyoro is the most north-western of the kingdoms 
of the inter-lacustrine Bantu which curl around the northern, western and southern 
shores of Lake Victoria and spread outwards towards Lake Kivu, Lake George, Lake 
Albert and Lake Kyoga. Their precise number depends upon what and when one 
counts. Seventy or eighty years ago it would not have been difficult to list forty or 
fifty kingdoms of some substance for the whole area. The best known, the largest, 
and (at that time) the most formidable were Buganda and Ruanda. In detail they 
vary, of course, very considerably ; but for a brief introduction to all of them, by 
means of a clear short account of one of them, Dr. Beattie’s present resumé could 
not be bettered. 

Dr. Beattie has already written extensively about the Banyoro elsewhere, and 
will no doubt write more. Plainly, his analytical originality is second to none. But 
his purpose here has not been to pursue some original idea, but to summarize all that 
he perceives of their social and political institutions upon a broad front. He writes 
about their pervasive but variegated heritage, about their kings and chiefs, past and 
present, about their agnatic, marital and affinal relationships, about their concepts 
of neighbourliness and their communings with the supernatural—all this in 83 precise, 
readable, compact and authoritative pages (an ideal format, incidentally, for beginners 
in African anthropology). 
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The trouble with some of the otherwise admirable anthropological monographs 
nowadays being produced lies in the very fault of their virtues. The institutions 
described, and very often the forms of the descriptions presented, are frequently 
closely geared to the thesis being propounded. As a result, for those whose interests 
in the peoples being described lies in some other problem, there are very often no more 
than a few scattered crumbs of information. The Ethnographic Survey of Africa 
rarely fills the breach. For the most part its entries lack both refinement and 
authority. Dr. John Beattie’s Bunyoro, an African Kingdom makes, therefore, a 
most welcome appearance. If others will steel themselves in the intervals between 
their flights of fancy to emulate his modest but admirably executed purpose, they 
will fulfil a much needed requirement. 

D. A. Low. 


The Tiwi of North Australia. By C. W. M. Hart and A. R. Pilling. Holt and Co., 
New York. 1960. pp. v-ix, 1-118, 2 maps, 3 photographs. Price, 
$1.65. 

This booklet is one of a series bearing the general title of ““ Case Studies in Cultural 
Anthropology” (G. and L. Spindler, eds., of Stanford University). We are not 
explicitly told whether the study under review is intended for the “ lay” or “ pro- 
fessional ”’ reader, or for the “‘ beginner ”’ in Anthropology, but evidence points to the 
latter. One hopes that he will not be discouraged by such exaggerated statements as : 
“Tt can easily be seen what headaches this naming system created for an 


anthropologist trying to collect genealogies ” (p. 21); “. . . the difficult matter of 
the kinship system. . .” (p. 27); “. . . the labyrinthine complexities of Australian 
kinship organization. . .” (p. 27). ‘The mutual “ back-slapping ”’ in the Preface, 


about “ how well the other knows his Tiwi” (p. vii) would be more appropriate in a 
publisher’s blurb than in this context. The Tiwi, we are told, “ have twice been 
studied by modern anthropologists. . .” (p. 7; italics mine) by Hart and by Pilling. 
This effectively excludes all others who have worked in that region and, by inference, 
relegates such professional anthropologists as Elkin, R. and C. Berndt and Jane 
Goodale and the ethnologist C. P. Mountford to the category of outmoded anthro- 
pologists whose work is irrelevant. 


There are a number of inaccuracies scattered throughout this booklet, not 
least when an attempt is made to speak generally about the Australian Aborigines : 
“ Physical type different from anybody else, culture simpler and more primitive— 
these were the two predominant impressions which the Australian natives made on 
the first Europeans to associate with them and they are still, to modern anthro- 
pologists, the two basic features that must be used. . .” (p. 1). On pp. 1-5 the 
theme of primitive Australian Aboriginal man as a survival in the modern world is 
remorselessly underlined. On p. 2, on one hand we are led to believe that Aboriginal 
man is some sort of curiosity like a ‘‘ duck-billed platypus ”’ and on the other that the 
“‘ white Australian ”’ is also a queer survival. The Aborigines, we are told, have not 
changed their technological equipment in over 17,000 years (p. 3). If the Australian 
Aborigines generally have been isolated over thousands of years, the Tiwi of Melville 
and Bathurst Islands have likewise, according to the writers, been isolated from the 
mainlanders. This is not only cultural but also physical isolation ; e.g. (p. 9) “‘ They 
are separated from the mainland by about twenty-five miles of open sea at the 
narrowest part.” Actually, the narrowest stretch across Dundas Strait (between 
Melville Island and Cape Don) is under 20 miles, and across Clarence Strait (between 
Cape Gambier and Gunn Point) about 15 miles, with the Vernon Islands in between. 
There is also evidence to suggest that at least some contact did take place before 
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European settlement, between these islanders and the mainlanders ; there were, for 
instance, some traditional associations between them and the Aborigines who formerly 
occupied the Goulburn Islands. 


It is true that the Tiwi have retained certain distinctive cultural characteristics, 
and lack many of the weapons and material objects common to the mainland people. 
But it is just not true that: “ To anthropologists, the idea of an Australian tribe 
lacking . . . curved boomerangs is almost a contradiction in terms...” The Tiwi 
are by no means the only Australian Aborigines who did not have these. And while 
“* plural marriages ” were common among the Tiwi, they were equally so among other 
Australian groups, for instance, the north-eastern Arnhemlanders. Depilation, too, 
was not found only in that part of Australia. 


The composition of the Tiwi social groupings is not clear (pp. II, 12, 20, 23), 
and there is obvious confusion through identifying the unit termed ‘“‘ band” with 
that termed “horde.” If the band is “ the territorial group with which a man most 
closely identified himself,” then it is not the horde in the generally accepted meaning 
of this word as a composite hunting and food-collecting unit made up of both males 
and females (who may cr may not be spouses and their children) from different local 
groups. Hart and Pilling s “‘ band ” is really a local group of a special kind, apparently 
of shifting affiliation (p. 12). The “ household” (pp. 13-14, 29-30, 31 et seq.) is 
really the “‘ extended family.”” The basic social units are (and were, as far as we 
know) the matrilineally-based phratries and totems (see R. Berndt, American 
Anthropologist, 1957, Vol. 59, pp. 346-51), which are mentioned only incidentally 
by these writers. It is therefore not correct to speak of a “‘ Change from Patriliny 
to Matriliny ” (pp. 111-112) : the evidence put forward is insufficient. ‘‘ Old” Tiwi 
society apparently emphasized matriliny, but also took into account patrilineal 
affiliation via the local group (and affiliation in the latter was flexible). Since the 
Tiwi have tended to settle permanently around the Roman Catholic Mission station 
and Snake Bay, as well as in Darwin, the “ local group ”’ has lost its significance and 
original matriliny has been maintained. 


There are a number of other points which should be taken up; for instance, 
“ Anthropologists have long been aware that the Australian aborigines generally . . . 
ignored the role of the male in human conception. . .” (p. 14); betrothal and 
marriage ; “ The Tiwi were thus probably the only society in the world with an 
illegitimacy rate of zero” (p. 14) ; art and “ hobbies ” (p. 48) ; bark aprons (p. 50) ; 
“ sociological abuse” (p. 81), and so on. Women are a form of capital and, so’ we 
are told, ‘‘ Tiwi wives were as frequently and as brutally beaten by their husbands as 
wives in any other savage society’! Or, “ Young girls were chattels. . .”’ (p. 53). 
The kinship system, too, discussed briefly here as of “‘ Kariera-type with a difference,” 
needs detailed treatment ; and I am not sure that the majority of Australianists 
would say that Radcliffe-Brown’s work published in 1930-31 on Australian kinship 
systems was definitive (p. 27) ; much has been said since that date, and much more, 
too, needs to be said. ‘‘ But a kinship system of the Kariera type could not accom- 
modate all the complexities that had been introduced into Tiwi life by the emphasis 
on infant bestowal and widow remarriage. . . the generations kept getting badly 
mixed up. . . all that we need say here is that the Tiwi had unscrambled the potential 
confusion introduced into their kinship categories by inventing a few new terms which, 
superimposed upon their Kariera-type system, kept everything straight.’”” What 
this system was, or is, is not demonstrated. 

A further point, among others, which needs to be taken up concerns the brief 
discussion of magic. The Tiwi are said to lack any form of “ positive”’ magic: 
“. , . the Tiwi did not use magic in human relations because they had never invented 
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magic for use in other unpredictable areas of life. . . And they had never invented 
magic to control their natural world because their physical environment was on the 
whole a satisfactory and not a hostile universe.” I suppose this hinges on how we 
define ‘‘ magic.” All their elaborate burial and mourning ceremonies, we are told, 
“‘ were not magical but collective rituals ” (p. 88): their area was unlike other areas 
of the “ primitive world” (for example Central Australia), which were ‘“‘ hotbeds of 
magic making and sorcery.” They were isolated and consequently had no neigh- 
bours, and therefore “ all fear or suspicion” was removed. ‘“‘ The central Australians, 
by seeking to coerce nature through magic, suggest that they found nature unsatis- 
factory . ’ (p. 90). The Tiwi are said to have none of this. Much of this, with 
reference to Central Australia, is not the true picture, and from my own experience 
I would say that with the Tiwi it represents only part of the story: the kulama (or 
kolema), for example, has many associated magical aspects. 

Although I have been fairly critical of certain aspects of this booklet and could 
be more so, it contains much interesting material. The best parts are ‘‘ Life in the 
Bush ” and “ The Prestige and Influence System.”” Some of the points I have raised 
do, however, overcloud the more solid contributions of these two writers. One 
questions here not so much the ethnographic material as the interpretations, which 
are often made rather sketchily and without sufficient foundation. On some of the 
subjects mentioned there is much more to be said, as I am sure both Hart and Pilling 
would be the first to admit. 

Finally, there is the question of ‘‘ References Cited” and ‘‘ Recommended 
Reading ” (pp. 115-118). There are much better ‘‘ Historical References ”’ available ; 
and although I suppose one is always gratified to see one’s own name in such a list, 
there are also Harney and Elkin’s article in Oceania on this region, C. H. Berndt’s 
Jane Goodale’s material, and the earlier Basedow’s. As far as “‘ Australia and 
Adjacent Areas ” is concerned, two references for the Pacific are not enough. For 
“The Australian Aborigines’ generally, one finds it difficult to understand why 
Eleanor Dark, C. P. Mountford and Colin Simpson have been cited at the expense of 
‘basic text-books like those written by Elkin, Kaberry and Strehlow’s material on 
Central Australia. 

RONALD M. BERNDT. 


Kapauku-Malayan-Dutch-English Dictionary. By Marion Doble. Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-Land en Volkenkunde. The Hague. Martinus Nijhoff 
1960. Pp. VII+156. Price, gilders 13.50. 

The language here called Kapauku is also known as Ekagi; the name Kapauku 
is applied to the people by other groups. According to the author the true name is 
Me, and the language Me mana. The Kapauku inhabit the Wissel Lakes area of 
Dutch New Guinea, and theirs was the first of the highland languages of West New 
Guinea to be studied. Besides Miss Doble (who belongs to the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance) work has been done by Dr. de Bruijn, who produced a cyclostyled 
grammar, Fr. Drabbe, M.S.C., whose MSS. provided the grammar sketch in Boelaars’ 
“ Linguistic Position of South-Western Papua ” (1950, pp. 103-5) and who published 
a grammar in 1952, while Stap and Stelkenpool produced a Leerboek van het Kapauku 
(cyclostyled in 1959). Miss Doble has also prepared a translation of St. Mark’s Gospel, 
published by the British and Foreign Bible Society in Sydney in 1955. Reference 
may be made also to Leopold Pospisil, “‘ The Kapauku Papuans and Their Kinship 
Organization,” Oceania, Vol. XXX, No. 3, pp. 188-205. 

The number of speakers is estimated at 55,000, with certain dialectal variations 
about Lakes Paniai and Tigi and east of Enarotali. 
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The sound system is simple, the only unusual consonant being /g/, which is 
laterally released, as in parts of the Western Highlands of Australian New Guinea. 
There are two semantic tones, the high tone being marked in the gospel by a small 
upright stroke over the vowel when necessary to distinguish meaning. In the 
Dictionary the acute accent is used, e.g. magé, “‘ cowry shell.” 


The present Dictionary does not include a grammar but does provide indications 
of the prefixes for first, second and third persons direct objects of verbs, and inalienable 
possession in_nouns. 

The compiler states, further, that “ parts of speech are identified as follows : 
Verbs end in -ei, -ou, -iior-ai. -ai verbs are followed by either -i or -a, which indicates 
the first stem. The first stem thus supplied, the verbs may be inflected according 
to the rules of inflexion of Kapauku verbs, as described in the grammar.”’ False 
verbs are followed by the inflectible auxiliary tai, kat, gai, or more infrequently pat 
or atit. Tai is explained as “do make work”; kai, “ become”; afi as “ gather 
together, collective.” Gat and pai are not entered. Reference may be made to the 
abstract given by Boelaars, as well as to the fuller accounts of Drabbe, and Stap and 
Stelkenpool. 


A dictionary explained in three languages is rather unusual and somewhat 
clumsy, but it is to be recognized that this feature arises from local circumstances : 
Malay is the lingua franca of the territory, Dutch the metropolitan language (now 
being taught in schools), and English the language of the compiler. The Introduction 
is in the three languages—English, Malay and Dutch. The Kapauku section of the 
Dictionary is explained in Malay, Dutch and English, thus : 


“e 


aa: timur, di-sana sebelah timur; oost, oostelijke richting ; east, easterly 
direction.” 


The Kapauku-Malay-Dutch-English section occupies pp. I-52; the Malay- 
Kapauku, pp. 53-90; Dutch-Kapauku, pp. 91-120 ; English-Kapauku, pp. 121-156. 

According to the compiler, the “dictionary contains approximately 2,000 
Kapauku root words, with some idioms and derivatives.” So far as text available 
is concerned, the coverage is adequate ; how much remains to be added—i.e. what 
the actual word-store of the language is—cannot as yet be said. Comparison with 
Pospisil’s article above-mentioned suggests that more detail might have been given 
in some instances, e.g. “‘ jokaagoa (P), agaana (T), pernuda laki’jg belum kawin ; 
jonggeling (ongetrouwd); youth (unmarried) ’”’ is further specified by Pospisil as 
‘jokagoa, individual of the first descending generation of the same sib as Ego.” 
Actually there is quite a discrepancy between the two definitions. No entry appears 
covering Pospisil’s me mege, “‘ blood money,” or tapa, “ blood reward ceremony ” 
(unless tapa etai, ‘‘ accuse,” refers to the latter), so that it seems that additional 
matter might be looked for in the sphere of social anthropology, and no doubt also 
in the ethnobotanic sphere. 

The setting out of the work is clear ; in the Kapauku section, native words are 
given in heavy type; in the other sections the Malay, Dutch or English words are 
given in spaced letters, and subdivisions in normal spacing. This is not quite so 
clear, but quite comfortably legible. 

Miss Doble has done a necessary work and done it well within the limitations 
under which as a missionary she would naturally work. She is to be congratulated 
on filling a gap in linguistic knowledge and producing the first dictionary of a highland 
language from Western New Guinea. 

A. CAPELL. 
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In the Company of Man. Edited by Joseph B. Casagrande. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 1960. Pp. i-xvi and 1-540. Price, $7.50. 


This beautifully produced and well illustrated book gives studies, or rather 
personal appreciations, by twenty field anthropologists, each of a native informant 
whom they had got to know intimately in the course of their work. As the editor 
points out so aptly, the anthropologist’s research “‘ is necessarily done in the company 
of man.” Here, then, we are not studying structure or social change, though these 
phenomena are seen through the personalities, ideas and reactions of the individuals 
whose profiles are outlined. Indeed, practically everyone of them is facing the 
challenge of contact and change ; in some cases this is a new circumstance, but in 
many it is a condition in which they were born. A comparative study of these twenty 
cases, and of others too, might produce some general principles or types of reaction 
to culture conflict and racial contact. Every sketch, however, is worth reading for 
itself, for its human interest. Beginners in Anthropology might well start with this 
book ; it would surely lead them on to want to know more about anthropologists, 
the people whose company they keep, and the science they profess. 

Oceania is naturally interested especially in Firth’s ‘‘ Tikopian Aristocrat,” 
Stanner’s “‘ Nangiomeri man,’”’ Watson’s ‘‘ Opening Man,” Mead’s “ Weaver of the 
Border ” (Mrs. Parkinson), Gladwin’s “ Truk Chief,’’ and Cora du Bois’s “ protector ”’ ; 
but every other person, too, be he from India, Africa or America, will be found just 
as real and revealing. Altogether a delightful book, which the reader can pick up at 
any time at any chapter and enjoy. For the anthropologist, it will take him back to 
the field and the company he likes to keep, at least, from time to time. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


The Mothers. By Robert Briffault. Abridged, with an introduction by Gordon 
Rattray Taylor. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 1959. Pp. 1-451. 
Price, 36/- sterling. 

We have lived through phases of Diffusion, Functionalism and Structuralism, 
and are once again showing an interest in the comparative approach to the study of 
culture and society which preceded those phases. Of course, we claim that we are 
now in a better position to use this method than were Tylor, McLennan, Westermarck 
and the rest, and indeed that we are more skilled. At any rate we are taking, even 
in England, an interest in the history of social and cultural anthropology, in other 
words in the development of ideas, instead of imagining, as seemed to be the case in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s, that we had received a special and sudden revelation of and 
through our favourite approach. 

Amongst the very last of the old school of comparative students of culture, 
with an evolutionary aim, was Robert Briffault. Indeed, his monumental three- 
volume work, The Mothers, appeared too late. As his present editor says: “It 
tended to be seen as the last shot in a controversy which had already ceased to be 
interesting.” In England, for example, Diffusion was slaying Evolution, and 
Functionalism laying Diffusion low. However, with the revived interest in history 
and in the comparative approach, the works of men like Tylor and Briffault should be 
reread so as to recapture the continuity of thought. But to read the latter’s three- 
volume book is asking too much in these days of near flood conditions in 
anthropological publications. An abridgement down to one-fifth of the original 
edition, however, makes its reading possible. 

Dr. Taylor provides a useful introduction in which he outlines, and gives some 
criticism of, Briffault’s Thesis. The latter had reacted strongly against Maine and 
Westermarck, and argued for a phase of primitive matriarchy universally preceding 
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patriarchy, that is, a ‘‘ period in which women were socially predominant.” Both 
the outline and the criticism will be found helpful by the reader, even if he is not 
enamoured of Dr. Taylor’s Psychoanalytic clue. Dr. Taylor is quite right, however, 
in urging a more dynamic approach to the problems of societies and cultures in 
time, and very many are interested in the several problems which Briffault raises, 
and will ve stirred by his challenging arguments. 

The Editor’s bibliographical note about Briffault is interesting in itself, and 
perhaps does shed some light on the problems of man to which he applies himself. 
We will disagree with much of what Briffault says, but that will hurt none of us. 


A. P. ELkIN. 


Anthropology. By Sir Edward B. Tylor. Abridged and with a Foreword by 
Leslie A. White. Ann Arbor Paperbacks. University of Michigan Press. 
Pp. i-x, 1-275. Price, $1.95. 


Tylor’s Primitive Culture is possibly read by some students these days if they 
are confronted by an Essay on Animism or Primitive Religion, but probably more 
generally a description of Animism is taken second-hand from some textbook. His 
Anthropology, however, has probably been almost unread for many years. In the 
first few years of the Department of Anthropology in the University of Sydney, 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown set it as a textbook along with Kroeber’s Anthropology 
and Hankins’ Introduction to the Study of Society, but before long it dropped out ; 
for one reason, it was not readily attainable; in addition, Marett’s Anthropology 
and Firth’s Human Types, both small books and cheap in those days, became avail- 
able ; and also Lowie’s Primitive Socicty, and then in latter years a rising tide of 
anthropological textbooks appeared, mostly by American scholars, and very helpful to 
lecturer and student alike. 

Of course, a textbook on a Discipline in the making, published eighty years ago, 
must be out of date in some respects. But Tylor’s Anthropology is not a textbook ; 
it. is simply an introduction to the subject, and is so written that it does arouse the 
interest of readers and stir the imagination. This is because it was written in the 
days when the primitive world was being revealed almost for the first time as some- 
thing exciting and of scientific and cultural significance. Moreover, it was written 
by a scholar in the midst of scholars, who tried to see man’s history as a continuous 
development, and was not afraid to make generalizations. His reflections at the 
conclusions of most of the chapters are delightful and thought-provoking. 


Anthropology is not an essay in Functionalism nor in Structuralism. It is 
concerned with how man lives in relation to his fellows and to the environment around 
the world and through time. This is what Tylor means by culture, and he believed 
that an understanding of it would be helpful in man’s efforts towards progress. 
“The knowledge of man’s course of life, from the remote past to the present, will 
not only help us to forecast the future, but may guide us in our duty of leaving the 
world better than we found it.” 

In abridging the book, Professor White has wisely omitted Chapters II and III 
of the original edition, which deal respectively with “Man and Other Animals ” 
and “ Races of Mankind”; they are biological in content rather than cultural, and 
“are the least consonant with modern knowledge and views.’’ Otherwise the text 
has not been changed. Professor White has done good service in making this classic 
available in a cheap, but pleasantly produced form. It could still be a stimulating 
introduction for students beginning anthropology. 

A. P. ELKIN. 
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Our Neighbours in New Guinea. By G. T. Roscoe. Jacaranda Press, Brisbane. 
1959. Pp. 1-68. Price, 8/6. 

Mr. Roscoe, Director of Education in the Australian Territories of Papua and 
New Guinea, paid a visit recently to Netherlands New Guinea, and although he was 
especially concerned with education there, he took the opportunity to observe and 
gather information about the Territory as a whole, its people and the administration. 
He has made this available to the public, for very little is known in Australia and 
abroad about the western half of New Guinea and what the Dutch are attempting 
there at great cost to their home country. The problems are for the most part the 
same as those in the Australian “half ’’ of the island, and are being tackled with 
great vigour and ability. Mr. Roscoe’s book does not deal with anthropology or 
culture contact, but of course the latter is implied, and all field workers going to 
Dutch New Guinea will benefit from reading this book and so getting a grip of the 
general background. It is well written and includes a number of plates. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Essays in the Science of Culture : In Honour of Leslie A. White. Edited by Gertrude E. 
Dole and Robert L. Carneiro. Thoman Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
1960. Pp. i-xlvi, 1-507. Price, $6.25. 

This magnificent set of essays by twenty-six scholars giving of their best is a 
great tribute to the part played by Professor Leslie A. White during the past thirty 
years in challenging many accepted ideas in anthropological theory and in showing 
the value of, and in developing, the contributions of Morgan and Tylor. His was 
almost a lone voice in the States for a long time, but on his sixtieth birthday a 
demonstration was made to show him that he was no longer alone. This surely is 
the greatest of rewards. 


Reading Professor White’s articles and books as they appeared, and watching 
the controversies, one could see clearly that his strength and approach arose from 
sincere philosophical training—a training which far too many anthropologists have 
lacked, with the result that they have tended to be lost in fitting some minutie as 
in a jig-saw puzzle, and happily calling it theory. Even in methodology there has 
been a tendency to confuse scientific method with technical skill. Satisfaction has 
been found in constructing synchronic, working models of microcosms, while fearing 
to venture and interpret the macrocosm of man’s culture through time and space. 
Dr. Opler is possibly thinking along these lines in his essay in this volume, when he 
says that “a useful theory of cultural integration, one which explains and analyses 
rather than merely describes cultures, must have general as well as specific reference.” 

A booklet would be required to review this book of essays. Sufficient to say 
that most of the writers conformed to the editors’ request to make their essays a 
contribution to culture theory. Each reader will find some of the essays more 
interesting than others. Thus, Wilder’s ‘“‘ Mathematics: A Cultural Phenomenon ”’ 
and Haag’s “‘ The Artist as a Reflection of his Culture’ appeal to the reviewer in 
the light of cultural determinism and cultural relativism respectively. And, having 
been concerned with Australian Aboriginal social organization for many years, I am 
especially interested in Service’s “‘ Sociocentric Relationship Terms and the Australian 
Class System,” with which I agree ; and in Barbara Lane’s “‘ Varieties of Cross-Cousin 
Marriage and Incest Taboos: Structure and Causality.” The latter holds that the 
Karadjeri type of system is unstable. This is correct. The actual Karadjeri tribe’s 
system, when I knew it in the field in 1928, was in a state of flux, just as is the Murngin 
to-day. Asymmetrical cross-cousin rules of marriage have difficulty in persisting 
when the generation-level protecting four-section or eight-subsection system is 
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adopted. Further, thirty years ago I wrote, but did not publish, a report on a north- 
eastern South Australian system, showing that the functioning of matrilineal moieties 
there along with patrilocal (virilocal) groups, based on cult-centres, and a practice 
of marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter, instead of with cross-cousin, 
produced an Ambrym type of six-section system, though such sections were unnamed, 

Perhaps, however, the most welcome contribution in the volume is Professor 
Elmer Barnes’ foreword on Professor White, scholar, teacher and thinker. We join 
with the contributors to the volume in wishing Professor White further years of 
service and the energy to develop culturology as “‘ a rich province of social science.” 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Australian Explorers: New Guinea, by Roger Joyce; John Oxley, by Eric Dunlop ; 
John Forrest, by David Mossenson ; and Antarctica, by John Bechervaise. 
Oxford University Press, Melbourne Branch. Each 32 pages and 4/-. 


This series of excellently printed and well illustrated booklets with the pleasing 
stiff-paper covers should have a wide distribution in schools and the general public. 
This is true also of others in the series. They are, however, of no direct anthropological 
value, but if those dealing with explorations in Australia and New Guinea entice the 
reader to consult the original journals, he will be rewarded. 

A. P. ELKIN. 








